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Life and Work in a Coal Mine 


by 
Jef RENs 
International Labour Office 


The articles published in the Review are usually of a somewhat 
abstract character, covering wide areas of social policy on a plane 
necessarily rather remote from everyday life. The present article is 
an exception. It consists of notes entered by the author in his diary 
during a visit of some three weeks to a colliery. 

Feeling the need for first-hand experience of the conditions in 
which workers live and do their daily jobs, Mr. Rens, Deputy 
Director-General of the International Labour Office, made arrangements 
with the management of a coal mine in Belgium to share for a time 
the miners’ life and work. The record of his experiences and personal 
impressions is reproduced here in the form in which it was written—a 
day-to-day account of life in a coal mine and of talks with miners 
and others, with the author's comments. The notes range over a wide 
variety of questions—industrial relations, workers’ education, housing, 
the effects of mechanisation and the miner's attitude towards his job. 


Monday, 28 June 1954. 


ND so yesterday afternoon I arrived at B., a small mining town 

of some 6,000 inhabitants in the middle of the Herve Plateau, 

east of Liége. Went straight away to the home of my friend 

Nicolas D., who is Mayor of B. and a member of the Belgian 

Senate. D. is also Secretary-General of the Miners’ National Union, 

and so has attended most of the sessions of the I.L.O. Coal Mines 
Committee. 

D. was also a colleague of mine at the Bureau of the Belgian 
Confederation of Labour in pre-war days. He gave me a friendly 
and affectionate welcome. I was immediately introduced to the 
family and some friends, who had evidently met at his house to 
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wait for me. Talk soon started, and went on after supper until 
11 o’clock—all about my visit and its object. 

We spoke of the last session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence and then of the miners’ national union. Though a considerable 
number of workers still belong to it, the union has not, since the 
last war, attained its former membership figures. Of course, they 
told me, it is still very successful with elections to the joint com- 
mittees, and when there is a strike the men naturally group them- 
selves around the union, but the miners evidently no longer feel the 
same need to make it their centre and to be full, due-paying mem- 
bers. It is true that the number of miners in Belgium has decreased 
from 170,000 to 140,000 and more than half of these (53 per cent.) 
are foreigners—Italians, Russians, Germans, Netherlanders, etc. 
Many of the miners, even among the Belgians, live a long way from 
their pits; some collieries fetch men from over 60 miles away. The 
old miners of the region no longer send their children to the pits, 
because the work is too hard, and wages are higher in other trades. 
The East Belgian collieries are obliged to recruit labour either in 
Flanders or abroad. 

So the evening passed, in talk of past and present ; many of the 
remarks I heard were tinged with genuine sadness: the miner’s 
trade, which used to be handed down from father to son, was 
being gradually abandoned. 


This morning went with D. to the colliery at W. to see Mr. N. D., 
the managing director of the company, and his son the general 
manager. Mr. N. D. had sat with me on the committee of inquiry 
established by the Belgian Government in 1936 to examine ways 
and means of reducing hours of work in the coal industry. He 
immediately recognised me, and our first contact was thus smooth 
and easy. 

Was given my first information on the particular colliery that 
is to be my observation area during the next three weeks. The 
company has two pits and employs about 2,000 miners. The 
deepest workings now in operation are nearly 2,500 feet below the 
surface. Output is about 2,000 tons a day, or an average of one ton 
per man. 

Hours of work, which were 45 a week immediately before the 
war, are back at 48 today. The question of hours seems to preoccupy 
the workers a great deal. After deduction of winding time, under- 
ground travel and half an hour for a meal, the time left for actual 
production is five-and-a-half hours a day. 

The thickness of the seams varies from 16 to 23 inches, with one 
thicker seam of varying thickness. The coal is brittle and contains 
a lot of “ smalls ” ; in fact, the colliery is profitable only because of a 
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very high degree of vertical and horizontal concentration, the 
judicious use of all by-products, and production of electric power 
by the colliery, which sells what it does not need. 

The colliery chief engineer and the mine manager are setting 
me to work tomorrow. In the morning I am to go down the mine 
for the first time, to a depth of 2,500 feet. In the afternoon I shall 
have the good fortune of attending the monthly meeting of the 
colliery joint committee. 

This evening an ex-miner, the father of my host, came to see me. 
He had left the pits in 1927, was a union member before I was 
born, and has a thorough knowledge of his district and its popula- 
tion. We had an interesting talk, which evoked the atmosphere 
of the colliery 30 years ago. I took notes, in order to compare 
what he said with the present situation as far as possible. 


Tuesday, 29 June 1954. 


At 7.30 this morning went down to 2,500 feet, and came up 
again at 11.30. 

At the pit-head, waiting for the cage, had a chance to look at 
the mechanised transport arrangements introduced since the war. 
The rails are all on a slope, so that the full cars leave the cage and 
the empty ones return automatically. The points also operate 
automatically. The trains are formed by successive arrivals of 
batches of cars ; each takes station in the file, and as it does so its 
buffers strike heavily against those in front, with a deafening noise. 

The manager, the overman and I traversed all the roads at 
this maximum depth of 2,500 feet. They are spacious, well kept, 
extremely well ventilated and lit partly by neon lighting. At the 
end of one we came to a little incline linking the level where we 
had been to the level above, at 2,200 feet. There we watched 
preparations for blasting. 

All the miners I saw in my walk along these roads were Italians 
—mostly young and robust, though some had a puny, feeble look ; 
all of the southern type, and appear good-humoured. I was struck 
by the cruelty of fate, which brings these men from their sun- 
warmed southern country and not only exiles them under our 
northern skies but drives them underground to earn their living. 
It was a moving sight to watch these men, some of them very 
young indeed. If only luckier young men were able to see this 
exhausting work and the men who do it—and cheerfully at that, 
despite the often hard conditions! An example of inequality of 
opportunity, dictated by birth and chance. From time to time I 
stopped to talk to individual men. Some had been working in the 
Belgian mines for several years—one for seven years, another for 
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three, and so on. All spoke of the low wage level. -They quoted 
such figures as 280, 340 or 390 francs a day, according to their 
skills. Here, as everywhere, the wage is the most important question. 
Still, they spoke without bitterness, in moderate terms. 

Had occasion to watch the mechanical underground transport 
arrangements—constant coming and going of long trains drawn by 
diesel locomotives. Only saw a single pony throughout the morning, 
though there are still about 40 in the colliery for the small workings. 
The loading is done by power loaders, which fill a car—contents 
1 cubic yard—in about half a minute. Thus, around the workings, 
there is constant life and movement. 

After four hours of walking underground we came back to the 
surface. Relieved to feel no particular fatigue, despite a sleepless 
night. Indeed I was in excellent form and more than ready for a 
square meal. 


In the afternoon I had been invited to attend the monthly 
meeting of the colliery joint committee. This was a piece of good 
fortune that I hastened to accept. The meeting consisted of some 
20 persons—nine delegates of the local miners’ union affiliated to 
the national union (which is itself affiliated to the Belgian General 
Federation of Labour) ; three representatives of the Christian union 
affiliated to the “ Francs-Mineurs ” (affiliated in turn to the Chris- 


tian Trade Union Confederation). The other members of the 
committee represented the management. The general manager 
presided. 

One of the union delegates asked the management to give the 
workers copies of their holiday cards, so that they could check 
them. The management agreed. 

One of the mine managers then made a statement regarding 
hirings, and replied to questions put at the previous meeting. 
The subsequent discussion reflected two different points of view ; 
the management members used general arguments and pointed out 
that, under the rules for joint committees, these should only lay 
down general standards, whereas the workers’ members constantly 
referred to particular cases to illustrate their complaints. They 
protested particularly against the management’s practice of asking 
for information from the local authorities regarding applicants for 
work and spoke of “improper” inquiries. The management 
replied that the information asked for did not relate to the political 
or philosophical opinions of applicants, but only to their personal 
qualities. There was an interesting discussion, which revealed 
the great susceptibility—even suspicion—of the workers’ members. 
However, the chairman’s good humour brought calm to the 
slightly heated atmosphere. The workers recognised that there 
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had been no “ mass ” engagements and there seemed at the end to 
be agreement that the rules in this regard had not been infringed. 

The management then gave figures regarding the progress made 
in reducing overtime. Between January 1952 and January 1954 
overtime had been cut by 62 per cent. and now represented only 
6 per thousand of all hours worked. 

Next the management distributed draft works rules, which 
are to be discussed at the next meeting. 

The chief engineer then read, with comments, long extracts 
from a speech by Sir Andrew Bryan, a member of the United 
Kingdom Coal Board, at the Blackpool Congress of the British 
Coal Owners’ Association. He found a link between each of Sir 
Andrew’s general reflections and some actual situation in the 
colliery. He also distributed the Productivity Report, signed by 
representatives of the Federation of Belgian Industry (the central 
employers’ organisation) and the two workers’ organisations, the 
General Federation of Labour and the Christian Trade Union 
Confederation. 

These two documents were the subject of a long and animated 
discussion, during which the management appealed to the workers 
to co-operate for increased productivity. In their reply the workers’ 
members, having expressed their desire to associate themselves in 
the productivity campaign, finally asked for adjournment of the 
discussion on the substance of this matter so that they might first 
consult their organisations. They nevertheless profited by this 
exchange of views to raise the question of a return to the 45-hour 
week in force before the war and the question of reintroducing 
an annual bonus, the “ Easter bonus ”, which had also been allowed 
in pre-war days. 

They said, in substance, that such a scheme would enable the 
collieries to establish the atmosphere of confidence indispensable 
to a productivity campaign and would also give the impression 
that the collieries are taking seriously the idea of sharing the pro- 
ceeds of increased productivity. 

Before closing the meeting, the chairman asked me if I would 
like to say a few words. I took the opportunity of thanking him 
for having’ invited me to be present. At Geneva, I said, we knew 
about the rules of joint committees in all the countries where they 
exist, but it was rare for one of us to have the chance to see such a 
committee in action. I then made some personal remarks on pro- 
ductivity problems. The members listened with evident interest. 


I was struck by the serious atmosphere and the dignity of this 
joint committee meeting. The workers’ members, nearly all wear- 
ing their best clothes, spoke freely but courteously with the repre- 
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sentatives of the management, and these treated the workers with 
real deference. For anyone who knows what management-labour 
relations were like in Belgian coal mines only 20 years ago, the 
sight of this committee in operation was striking evidence of the 


progress made. 


Wednesday, 30 June 1954. 


This morning, down the pit again. This time we stopped at 
2,200 feet and went to visit four workings which bring you down 
successively to a road at 2,500 feet. 

We crossed each one of these workings, which have an average 
length of 90 yards and a maximum height of 20 inches; at several 
places the seam thins out, sometimes to as little as 12 inches and once 
or twice I had difficulty in getting through—though I am by no 
means corpulent. The miner—there were five or six at each face 
—lies on his side to cut the coal with a mechanical pick. The coal 
is semi-bituminous and very friable, and, as I had been warned, 
gives off a lot of dust. In no time at all, the under-manager looked 
like a negro and I found later on, before the mirror in the shower- 
room, that I might have been his twin brother. 

Like the road workers I saw yesterday, almost all the coal- 
getters at the four faces were Italians. One was from the Nether- 
lands, however, a giant of a man, probably blonde but now as black 
as the rest of us through the coal dust. I asked him some questions. 
He comes by bus every day from his village, which is just across 
the border. This costs him three hours’ travel a day, but he earns 
a wage about a third higher that he would in the Netherlands. 
Built like a Hercules, his shoulders seemed to touch both the 
“ foot wall ” (as the miners here call the floor in this kind of working) 
and the roof. I was prepared to pity him, but he seemed to put 
up good humouredly with the inconvenience. 

The seam has a dip of 29 to 35 degrees. As it is cut the coal 
slips down towards the conveyors and is fed into the waiting 
cars. This sliding process sends up finer and finer dust, and we 
made our way along through a cloud. 

Of course this visit tired me more than yesterday’s. And yet 
I had done nothing but walk! The way the coalgetters stand up 
to this work is extraordinary. 


In the afternoon I went to visit the hostel, where the colliery 
now boards and lodges 160 Italians. There are rooms for one, two 
and four persons. The canteen serves simple but abundant meals. 
The furniture is rather poor, and the cleanliness doubtful. The 
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supervisor told me of the difficulty he has to secure a minimum 
of order and discipline. The boarders pay 49.87 Belgian francs a 
day for food, lodging and laundry (the agreement between Belgium 
and Italy provides for a maximum charge of 62.5 francs). 


Thursday, 1 July 1954. 


Underground in the morning again, this time to 1,300 feet. 
Having walked a mile and a half of “ road ” we arrived (the over- 
man, an Italian supervisor and myself) at the working—three 
lengths of face going down to 1,675 feet. The difference as compared 
with yesterday was striking. The seam visited then followed a 
steep slope. Today’s was almost horizontal except for the first sec- 
tion being worked. Yesterday’s coal was extremely brittle, today’s 
was as hard as stone. This explains why the workings visited today 
are much less dusty. The face is slightly thinner, only about 
18 inches, which ground formation reduces to 14 or even 12 in 
some places. It is sometimes very difficult to get through, the more 
so because, as there is no slope, one has to move forward under 
one’s own power, so to speak. My muscles were rudely tested, 
but I managed to follow the others without loss of time. As this 
coal is harder, there were 12 men cutting at the face, using pneu- 
matic picks of a recent model that weigh only 12]b. instead of 
18%4lb. This time I was given a pick and I slid as well as I could 
into position for a trial at getting. The coal was hard, but with a 
little advice I succeeded in detaching bigger and bigger blocks. 
I was astonished to find this work less tiring than it looks. Still, 
I realise that I am not in a position to judge. I did the job for a 
short time only, and as an amateur. One cannot judge from that 
how one would feel after a full day’s work. 

Among the coal getters here, one impressed me particularly 
by his strength and skill and his large output. This was a young, 
strongly built Italian, 25 years old. The movements of his arms, as 
they worked the pneumatic pick at an incredible speed, were 
perfectly synchronised with those of his legs, which never ceased 
to clear the coal away towards the conveyor. I stayed quite a 
time watching this human machine, a real whirlwind, far the best 
getter at that face and one of the best men in the whole colliery. 
His output is considerably greater than that of his mates. His 
daily average of coal cut is some 60 to 70 per cent. higher than 
theirs, and one day he cut double the general average. His average 
daily earnings are some 400 francs, which is considered excellent 
for a coalgetter. 

Contrary to what I had thought at first, most of the coal- 
getters wear their masks. I had been misled by the fact that, when 
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speaking to me, they tend to take them off. Today I watched 
without asking questions, and found that effective use of the mask 
is almost universal. I was glad, because in such dusty workings 
this affords valuable protection. 


I was fortunate enough to have as my guide an overman, a 
former coalgetter, who began work in the mine at the age of 12 
and has been working underground for nearly 30 years. In his 
opinion conditions of work today cannot be compared with those 
prevailing a quarter of a century ago. In the old days, he said, the 
miners were treated like slaves; today, everything is done to 
protect them; progress with regard to ventilation, transport, 
safety and dust elimination has been most striking ; and whatever 
the disadvantages of the mechanical pick, work with the latest 
models is much less arduous than with the old hand pick. It was 
obvious that my companion belonged to the élite, the men who 
love their trade. There is no doubt that he is attached to the mine, 
indeed he spoke of it with affection. How many are there with 
feelings of this kind ? 

In the pit-head baths, I sat for a long time talking about the 
mine and miners’ work with my guide and a likeable young engineer 
who loves the pits too. I had the pleasant feeling that they accepted 
me as a comrade. Others who had just left the pit joined us and the 
conversation turned to the miner’s pension—35,000 francs a year 
after 30 years underground. This is a scheme put through by 
Mr. Van Acker, the present Prime Minister, and dates from 1947. 
There is not much complaint about the amount of the pension, 
but the 30 years necessary to qualify for it are considered too long. 
Although there is agreement that conditions of work are better 
now than they used to be, all those with whom I spoke considered 
that after 30 years underground a man’s physique is generally 
exhausted. 


The coal I have been rubbing against today seems to stick more 
than yesterday’s. I had to scrub hard for three-quarters of an 
hour under the shower before I was clean again. 


Friday, 2 July 1954. 


Did not go down the mine today, but attended courses at the 
supervisors’ school both morning and afternoon. Also had talks 
with the head of the school, one of the managers, a workers’ mem- 
ber of the joint committee and an officer of a workers’ youth 
association. 
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The manager went to the Ruhr yesterday to examine, on the 
spot and on the job, some new machines that he is thinking of 
buying. He told me that the Germans are coming back on the 
market very strongly with colliery equipment. 

Then we spoke of productivity, and I was extremely interested 
by a number of illustrations of how output can be increased by 
means other than mechanisation—what is known in English as 
“ housekeeping ”. For instance, the manager told me that he had 
been struck one day by the appearance every month of an item 
“ broken windows ” under general expenses. After a brief inquiry, 
the manager became convinced that there was no check at all on 
this expenditure and that it was quite impossible to say whether it 
corresponded to real damage. He therefore selected a carpenter 
employed by the colliery, gave him a diamond to cut the necessary 
glass and authorised him to repair any windows and other glass 
found broken ; he was to buy only the material strictly necessary 
for the purpose. In this way the cost of these replacements has 
been considerably reduced. 

Another example: the manager received one day a request 
for authorisation to purchase 30 new percussion drills. The request 
astonished the manager, since as far as he knew the mining work 
in process did not require any additional equipment at that time. 
He therefore arranged for all the percussion drills underground 
to be brought to the surface on a certain day, and reissued to all 
the workers needing such drills for the jobs they were actually 
performing. This operation left 80 percussion drills for which 
there was no immediate use. 

The third example relates to scrap. Appreciable sums can be 
obtained by the systematic collection and sale of scrap iron. 

The conclusion is that increased productivity does not always 
necessarily mean action involving either the human factor or the 
machine, but may also be secured by infinitely more simple methods, 
all of which amount to “ good housekeeping ”. 


The talk I had with one of the workers’ members of the joint 
committee dealt mainly with the present spirit among young 
people. He complained of the change that had come about since 
the war: young people were no longer as interested as they had 
been in the working-class and trade union movements; youth 
organisations seemed to have no attraction ; the bands and gym- 
nastics clubs were short of members ; young people were no longer 
interested in anything but football and the cinema. My informant 
alleged that the workers’ leaders are responsible for this situation ; 
in that part of the country, he said, they no longer keep in touch 
with the workers and are not interested in youth. Is this true ? 
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There is no doubt that at the last elections the Socialists made 
progress in all the villages of the Liége region, and young electors 
seemed to have voted for the Socialist Party in large numbers. 
On the other hand the trade unions are no longer making any 
progress in this industrial area. 


My visit to the supervisors’ school was most interesting. 
It is a curious thing that in Belgium, such an old coal-producing 
country, there are no official schools to train workers for responsible 
posts in the mines. The existing schools are all due to action taken by 
the mining companies ; but the collieries that have established such 
schools are only a minority. There has been a school for miners 
here since 1921 ; the school for the training of supervisors, which 
was added three years ago, now gives classes for 20 weeks, altern- 
ating with 40 weeks of demonstration work. Classes and demonstra- 
tions are given for eight hours a day, the trainees receiving the 
wages that they earned as miners. All the funds are provided by 
the company, which receives no subsidy. 

The head of the school is himself a former mine manager. He is 
assisted by an instructor in French and arithmetic and a teacher of 
physical culture. I was present at two classes given by the head, 
who teaches in a very lively and practical manner, relating every- 
thing he says to his own experience underground. 

The trainees, about 30 young workers selected by the manage- 
ment, make a good impression. Their conduct is exemplary. They 
follow the lectures, which last for two hours at a time, with sus- 
tained attention. There are some Italians and a Netherlander 
among them. Several of the trainees come from other collieries. 
My presence did not disturb them, and they talked freely with 
their master, whose teaching skill I had to admire. 

Listening to these young miners, I realised once more the real 
attraction that the pits have for them. What is the reason for their 
attachment to the mine? I put the question to the headmaster. 
He attributes it to the variety that characterises every underground 
miner’s job. For them all, whatever their branch, the work is 
varied, circumstances constantly change, and every day brings 
new problems. 

This reply did not satisfy me entirely. There is evidently 
something else. We examined the matter together. He is certain 
that the responsibility of a deep mining job, on which the safety 
and even the life of colleagues may depend, gives the underground 
workers a team spirit, a sense of solidarity not found in many other 
trades. This esprit de corps is enhanced still further by the miners’ 
feeling that they belong to a closed world. Each mine is indeed a 
world in itself. Those who work in it come to consider it as theirs, 
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distinct from and foreign to the outside world. Nothing is more 
revealing in this regard than to hear miners talking together about 
“our” pit. They seem to know its tiniest details, and are never 
tired of talking of the various workings and their peculiarities, 
the special features of each of the seams that cross the mine, the 
ventilation, the new types of equipment being tried out, and 
so on. 

All these factors together create the strong sense of solidarity 
among miners and their curious attachment to their own pit. These 
sentiments have made it relatively easy to assimilate the tens of 
thousands of Italians who have come to work in Belgian pits. Once 
on the job they are accepted as comrades by the miners. Belgian 
miners now agree with management that the Italians are good 
material. A clearer illustration still of this fraternity among miners 
is provided by the German prisoners of war who were employed 
underground after the Liberation. This decision, taken by the 
Government with a view to making good the shortage of mine 
labour, was received with some apprehension in colliery circles. 
The state of mind of the population, particularly in French- 
speaking Belgium, was far from favourable towards these prisoncrs. 
Soon the Belgian miners realised that the prison camp authorities 
were sending the Germans underground without sufficient food, 
and immediately a new habit spread through the mines: each 
Belgian took two lunches down with him, one for himself and the 
other for his German mate. Working side by side with the prisoners 
underground, the Belgians felt that these men, who had perhaps 
belonged to the occupation forces only a short time before, were 
none the less entitled to as much food as themselves. My informant 
told me also of the many visits paid to the collieries by miners in 
uniform (there were particularly large numbers of these among the 
United States troops quartered there immediately after the war). 
Every day they used to come and take their shower, preferably at 
the end of the shift, and visits had to be arranged for them under- 
ground, where they showed their delight at resuming contact with 
that familiar world. 


This evening I had a discussion with an old friend of mine on 
the loss of interest in mining among the inhabitants of this old 
mining district. This friend is Secretary-General of the Socialist 
National Gymnastics Federation and teacher of physical culture 
at the vocational school at Herstal. For 50 years he has belonged 
to the gymnastics club at B.—indeed he is its moving spirit— 
and he had invited me to come and watch his pupils at their 
training. This club, which was composed exclusively of miners 
a quarter of a century ago, has not a single one today. There are 
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no young people at all among the Belgians at present working in 
the collieries. 

My friend lives in close contact with the young people of the 
region, and I asked him many questions. He has an incomparable 
gift for inspiring the working-class youth movement, but I found 
him rather disillusioned. In his opinion young workers today have 
no ideals left ; they are sceptical towards their elders. What can 
be expected of a generation that has been through two world wars 
in 25 years? Young people today, he said, care for only one 
thing—to get money as quickly as possible with the smallest 
possible effort. He quoted the example of his vocational school, 
which provides a six-year course beginning at the age of 12. Out 
of the 200 pupils who start the course at that age, hardly more 
than 10 or 12 complete it ; the others drop out as soon as they find 
a sufficiently well-paid job. Semi-professionalism in football and 
cycling enables some youths to earn extra money easily, and this 
also tempts lads away from steady work. 


Monday, 5 July 1954. 


Down the mine again today, this time with the assistant 
chief engineer. We stopped at a depth of 1,000 feet, and started a 
seemingly interminable walk along roads and levels that are among 
the oldest in this colliery—about 100 years old. The ventilation in 
these old workings is not so good, and this makes walking 
arduous. 

The coal from the richer seams at this level having been cleared, 
work is now going on to work other seams that are poorer, though 
still profitable. We finally stopped at a point where, owing to 
some internal shift, the seam is folded and runs vertically down- 
wards for 400 feet. This part of the seam was being worked, and 
we went down it—a real chimney, lined with timbering, which 
we used to climb down, since there was no ladder. We met four 
coalgetters on the way, all Italians, lying in niches in the seam 
itself and prising out the coal with their mechanical picks. All the 
time the loosened coal was falling past us into the tubs below. 
Every one of the men was wearing a mask. This is very necessary, 
since the friable coal falling down the walls makes a cloud of 
thick dust. I was glad to get to the bottom. We were now some 
1,450 feet down. 

It is amazing what gymnastics you have to do in order to get 
coal in this colliery. The whole working seems enveloped in an 
atmosphere of mystery. At times one has the impression that the 
workers are not adult persons required to do hard and dangerous 
work but children playing a prohibited game in secret, forbidden 
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places. Yet it is a terribly serious job, requiring of the workers a 
highly developed sense of responsibility and a great deal of initiative. 

In the roads we met a couple of roadmen engaged in driving 
a new road through the hard stone. The elder had been working 
underground for 42 years, the other for 20. Both looked old and 
tired. I wonder what is the use of a pension after 30 years under- 
ground if men go on working just the same (it is possible to draw 
the pension and wages at the same time). 

The drilling machine used by these two is a modern one, 
equipped to collect the dust and prevent it from spreading. The 
end of the drill steel passes through a rubber sleeve, which catches 
much of the dust. An exhaust collects further dust, which is 
drawn into a big container: this was already half full of fine 
white powder. Without these protective measures, the powder 
would have found its way into the workers’ lungs. 


Tuesday, 6 July 1954. 


This morning I went down with the safety man to 1,770 feet. 
After a number of further downward climbs, along inclines and 
through workings, we reached 2,200 feet. 

This was a routine inspection. The safety man is an old miner 
with 32 years’ service underground, described to me as a tired man. 
He will soon be going on pension, and attempts are being made to 
find someone to take his place. He turned out to be a small man 
of delicate constitution and pale complexion, whose breathing 
sometimes made a sound like an organ. Nevertheless, today’s visit 
was the one that tired me most ; for four hours, without a moment’s 
rest, we trudged along the underground roads, sometimes going 
up to the face workings and sometimes descending by steep 
slopes or rudimentary ladders. 

My guide’s eye is trained to detect the least irregularities. In 
one place he noticed a big stone piercing the roof; in another, 
dangerous pressure on the arches ; in a third, a badly placed prop 
or arch. Here his expert hand restarted a stopped pump. He 
warned a miner who, needing to extend his track, had used a 
piece of wood instead of fetching a new length of rail. The door 
of an airway would not close, and this was noted for his report. 
A worker had put a piece of wood in the wheel of a car to stop 
it running, where he should have used the proper metal sprag : 
a chalk mark on the car in question let the worker know that 
this fault had been noticed. Time and again during our walk 
my guide marked cases of bad practice or negligence with his 
chalk. But he refuses to punish workers—he strives to educate 
them instead. A widened length of road, which serves as a depot 
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for props, was in disorder. A few brief phrases scrawled in a 
conspicuous place on a piece of sheet metal told the man in charge 
of this depot to clear it up by the next day. Evidently my guide 
takes his work seriously and knows how important it is. Nothing 
escaped his vigilance ; each safety lamp was carefully examined ; 
in places where thrust had made the arches of a road bend inwards, 
he measured the distance to the rail and, where it was too short, 
ordered new arches to be placed. Despite his calm manner and 
the marks of age, he was extraordinarily active. A fine worker ! 

This visit was most instructive. I could see in detail exactly 
how safety supervision is carried out; and I had the definite 
impression that it was in good hands. Still, how tiring such a round 
of inspection can be! I left the mine aching with fatigue. Even 
a shower did little to relieve it. Yet what had I done to be so tired ? 
Directly after lunch I went to sleep. 


Next I was enabled to discuss mining questions with a number 
of inspectors and older workers. Always the same question : how 
is it that, although all the old miners I have met show such attach- 
ment to their mine and their trade, they do everything they can to 
prevent their sons from going to the pits ? 

In the replies given, health considerations played an important 
part. The trade has become too hard and too unhealthy—that is a 
widespread opinion. I tried to induce the management to give me 
objective data by which this assertion could be checked. Such 
information, I was told, hardly exists, or is difficult to collect owing 
to the changes in the working force and to the considerable influx 
of foreign workers since the war; observations cannot be made 
over a sufficiently long period. I wonder whether this opinion, 
that the miner’s work has become harder and more arduous, really 
corresponds to the facts. The chief engineer gave me a short 
explanation : formerly, most of the mining towns were isolated by 
shortage of transport, but today buses run between the industrial 
centres of the region ; in the metal industry workers can earn their 
living at work that appears less arduous and less unhealthy than 
underground work in the mines, and the wages are much the same. 
Formerly miners could not easily compare their conditions of work 
and wages with those in other industries, but they can easily do so 
today because distance is no longer an obstacle ; leaving out of 
account the objective effects of mechanisation, conditions in the 
mines are now judged by the colliery workers in comparison with 
conditions in other industries. There can be no doubt that this 
comparison makes mining appear harder and more unhealthy. 
It is noteworthy that in one mine that is remote from the industrial 
cities more than 50 per cent. of the underground workers are still 
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Belgians, whereas in another mine near Liége the proportion is less 
than 30 per cent. This example would appear to confirm what one 
may call the subjective explanation of why Belgian workers are 
leaving the mines. 

It is thrilling to listen to talks between miners. The old stagers 
speak of their trade with real affection. All talk freely in my presence 
and hasten to reply to my questions. The safety man whom I asked 
this morning what induced him to take up mining, said : “ When I 
was a little boy my grandmother was always talking of the mine ; 
that made me curious; I went to see, and I stayed”. He must 
have transmitted some curiosity in his turn, since his own son 
entered the mine and is now working there. However, such cases 
are becoming rare, at least in this region. 

The old miners regret that miners’ skills are being lost because 
of the countless machines now used. In the old days it was muscular 
strength that counted, plus experience and intelligence. The 
workers operated in small groups, and in smaller workings than at 
present ; they had more time to study and understand the configu- 
ration and the peculiarities of the seams. Having no powerful 
machines to extract the coal, they had to rely more on their own 
intelligence. Old-time miners had learned to dislodge great blocks 
of coal by the pressure of gas suddenly released through a crack 
with a skilful blow of the pick. 

This is what old miners in Belgium still call making the seam 
“sing”. Instead of its song we have today the clatter of machines. 


Wednesday, 7 July 1954. 


No trip down the mine today, for I was to visit the surface 
plant. The surface manager took me round and explained the 
organisation and operation. Our tour lasted four hours, and though 
less tiring than a visit underground, it nevertheless required consi- 
derable physical effort and close attention. 

We first visited the winding engine, which sends the cages up 
and down at a speed of 46 feet a second. Movement is regulated 
semi-automatically by a single man. I admired the imposing 
pulley, the strong cables and the control panel on which the 
operator can follow the movements of the cages. 

The colliery has its own repair shops—if that is the right term, 
for they actually manufacture certain pieces. They include a 
machine shop with seven lathes, milling machines, imposing power 
presses, a forge and a well equipped carpentry workshop. 

The most interesting installations at the surface are the wash- 
eries, one “ wet ”, and the other “dry” (pneumatic). It is inter- 
esting to watch the full tubs moving in single file along the tracks 
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until they are caught by the device that tips them and throws their 
contents (a mixture of coal and “ dirt ”—i.e., stone) into huge 
tanks of liquid with a certain density. The pieces of stone, which 
are heavier than this liquid, sink to the bottom and are eliminated, 
whilst the coal, being lighter, floats and is carried along the surface 
towards an enormous conveyor. This is full of holes of various 
diameters, and it grades the coal according to size. 

The coal extracted at this colliery contains 35 per cent. of 
“dirt”. This is shot onto tips, whose huge bulk overshadows the 
pit-head plant and workshops. Coal dust is used to make briquettes 
and other fuels for home use, bakeries and railways. 

A part of the dust is consumed by the power station con- 
structed by the colliery, which gives it all the power needed 
for its own purposes. A considerable surplus remains for sale to 
an electricity supply company. 

Again and again during our tour the engineer showed me 
automatic or semi-automatic equipment introduced under the 
mechanisation plans to save labour. 

We also visited the patent fuel plant. Pitch is obtained by 
distilling coal tar, and is mixed with dust to manufacture patent 
fuels. The workers who have to do with the pitch (which may 
cause cancer of the skin) all have their faces covered with a talc- 
base protective cream. Their painted faces give these workers a 
clownish look that is belied by the care of their movements. 

Lastly, I visited the lamp room; every day, as they leave the 
mine, workers hang their lamps in boxes, where they are automa- 
tically recharged for the following day. These electric lamps are 
gradually replacing the older flame safety lamps. 

This was the end of a most instructive visit, which rounded 
off those I had made underground. I can now form a general idea 
of how the different parts of this colliery make up an economic unit. 


Returning in the afternoon, I learnt that a fatal accident had 
occurred at one of the places I visited only this morning. A car 
ran off the rails between the shaft and the washery. The points- 
man called a labourer to help him to push it back onto the rails, 
the labourer had stooped and so had not seen a set of eight 
loaded tubs coming towards him. Before he could be warned, 
his head was crushed between the tubs and the derailed car. He 
died instantly. The victim, a Polish worker employed here 
since 1930, was a: good worker of whom everyone had a high 
opinion. 

Of course this accident spread consternation throughout the 
colliery. The workers immediately decided to organise a collection, 
and the management announced that it would double any sum so 
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collected. The money will go to the widow. A fine gesture of 
labour-management solidarity. 

That was the second accident in a single day. At dawn this 
morning a worker on maintenance at the power station made a 
false movement and caused a short-circuit, which in turn caused 
an explosion. He was lightly touched by a 6,000-volt current. All 
the machines, including the washeries, were stopped for two hours. 
However, they resumed operation before 8 a.m., and I had been 
able to see the plant in full operation. The work : who caused 
the short-circuit was lucky to escape with a few slight burns on 
the head, arms and feet. 

Accidents, though rare, are part of the life of a big undertaking 
like this. Although they come as a shock to workers and super- 
visors alike, they do not hold up the work for more than a few 
minutes. Arriving on the spot a short time after each of these 
accidents, I saw nothing out of the ordinary. The great wheels 
above the shafts were still turning, and long lines of cars were 
ceaselessly moving in either direction between the shafts, the 
washeries and the tips. Trucks were going to and fro, everyone was 
busy. Life continued where death had passed a few moments before. 


This evening I was present at a district meeting of union 
stewards. The chair was taken by a veteran trade unionist, a 
member of the national committee of the miners’ union, whom I 
have known for 20 years. There were about 40 union stewards, 
representing all the pits in that coalfield. They included the four 
safety inspectors (all trade union members), several Italian stewards 
and one woman. 

For two hours I listened to the discussion, which dealt with 
paid holidays, the application of the new Industrial Accidents 
Act, the position of union stewards, etc. The members quoted 
cases with which they had had to deal. The chairman or deputy 
chairman gave explanations or indicated what course should be 
taken. There were long discussions on the interpretation of various 
sections of the Act. As a rule agreement was reached in the end. 

An Italian spoke of his efforts to bring the Italian workers into 
the unions. He reported successes in the neighbouring district. 

At the close, the chairman introduced me in friendly terms, 
mentioned my past record in the Belgian trade union movement, 
and asked me to say a few words. I took this opportunity to 
speak of the achievements of the International Labour Office, and 
it was most satisfactory to see that I had no need to explain what 
the I.L.O. is. Everyone knew of our Organisation, and I was able 
to speak to a most attentive audience of what we had tried to do 
since the war. 
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After the meeting I stayed behind to talk to the chairman 
and five or six of the members, while—faithful to a good tradition 
of our country—we drank a few glasses of beer. 


Thursday, 8 July 1954. 


This morning I went down another mine situated some five or 
six miles away. 

On the way the scene changed as the suburbs gave way to real 
country. Along the road were orchards, trees with short trunks 
and wide leafy branches, and under them, placidly feeding, the 
big cows from whose milk the cheese is obtained for which this 
region is famous. I love this rustic countryside ; it makes me feel 
really at home. There is nothing to recall the arduous .work that 
men are doing underground. 

This mine employs only 500 to 600 men and produces 500 tons 
a day. The coal is more like semi-anthracite. It all comes from 
a single group of workings, 1,700 feet down. The surface in- 
stallations are smaller than those at the main pit. 

All underground transport is still done by ponies. The first 
locomotives will be put into operation in a few weeks’ time. At 
places the neon lighting is excellent ; elsewhere there is none, and 
one has to find the way within the circle thrown by one’s own lamp. 

After a very long walk, we reached the face we had come to 
look at. The seam is 13-14 inches thick and dips slightly 
(8 degrees). The manager has managed to install a “scraper” or 
small metal box, the front and back of which open as it is drawn 
up the seam so that, on the way down, it can collect the coal 
got and dump it into a chute. Here another “scraper” carries 
the coal to a third point, where a bigger “ scraper” gathers it 
again and shoots it into a car. 

We pass a 70-yard length of face. Our progress forward, with 
the roof and floor so close together, is slow and painful. In the 
galleries I see the “scrapers” moving to and fro, clearing the 
metal troughs, which are placed on the ground and moved as 
mining operations proceed. 

Then we go on to the face at a second point, where it is thin- 
ner than anything I have seen so far (a height of 11 inches for a 
distance of about 12 yards). Certainly, to get through here, you 
have to be slim. Impossible to carry your lamp upright, though 
it is only 12 inches high. I watch the miners as they lie, in 
positions that look extremely uncomfortable; the close sides 
leave no clearance, and every movement must be nicely calculated. 
Still, the miners do manage to produce, as can be seen from the 
scrapers that carry away the result of their efforts at each trip. 
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Fortunately the coal is less friable, and there is hardly any dust. 
This time I was really glad to leave the face, and was rather in- 
credulous when the manager told me that still thinner seams 
have been worked in his colliery. 


Friday, 9 July 1954. 


Going down the pit has become almost routine. This morning 
I accompanied an inspector, a very likeable young man who has a 
thorough knowledge of the sector for which he is responsible. Born 
only a few hundred yards from the colliery, in a house where both 
his mother and grandmother had been born, he is a typical mine 
inspector. 

I found myself in the cage with the safety inspector, chief 
shotfirer, stores manager, etc. I was beginning to get used to 
things and asked my companions where they were going next. 
The names of the workings they mentioned no longer had a 
strange ring in my ears. I have already visited a good many 
of them. 


This morning I went down to 2,200 feet. A little more than a 
mile from the shaft, the seam suddenly turns sharply downwards 
and crosses the roads to the lowest level (2,400 feet). We were to 
go down a narrow passage that has been opened at the edge of the 
seam so that the coal can be mined between the two levels, 2,200 
and 2,400 feet. This would take us past the working face at several 
points. 

After a long walk through cross-measure drifts and airways 
we came to a hole in the ground, hardly bigger than a factory 
chimney. The face goes down almost vertically for 300 feet and 
is cut into four sections by haulage roads. We entered this man- 
hole. Only the timbers set between the sides served as holds 
for the hands and feet. Our safety depended on the professional 
skill with which the miners had placed these beams. Below us, 
nothing but a black void ; but we went on down without hesitation 
and our confidence was fully justified. In the circle of light thrown 
by our lamps, we sought each successive foothold. At places the 
regular timbering would be interrupted by some irregularity in 
the sides, and we went on down by forcing our feet and shoulders 
outwards against opposite walls. I could not but feel delighted 
at being able to follow my young guide without difficulty, though 
he was fully at home in this chimney face. As we left the face 
at the first road my companion asked me a question and gave 
me an approving smile. I felt like a young schoolboy who has 
just received his first certificate. Without losing time we entered 
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the second section and our acrobatic descent started again. From 
time to time we met a miner crouching in a little niche cut in the 
seam and—in this uncomfortable position—getting coal with his 
pneumatic pick. We took care to avoid the pieces falling round us. 
Fortunately our helmets and gloves provided sufficient protection 
against this rain of friable coal. 

The fine, thick dust, on the other hand, was most disturbing. 
Having forgotten my mask I swallowed a good deal of it, and my 
eyes were watering from the irritation. I was glad to note that 
all the miners getting coal at this vertical face were wearing their 
masks. All, with one single exception, were Italians. I am told 
that they are particularly suited to this kind of work. The explana- 
tion given is that work of this kind is less subject to rigid rules and 
depends more on initiative and inspiration, so that it is particu- 
larly suitable to the temperament of the Italians. Still, why ever 
should men born under the clear sky of Italy be predisposed for 
an art carried on in the depths of the ground ? 


Watching, asking questions, trying to understand, I followed 
my companion down the faces, which one can only visit by 
practising acrobatics. At last we reached the last foothold and 
I realised how the effort had made me sweat. Looking at my 
guide I found, not without satisfaction, that his face was running 
with perspiration. I felt in quite good form myself, and I had had 
no trouble in following a man who goes down that chimney three 
or four times a week. 

“If I had to do such a climb in daylight I’d never dare”, 
was my guide’s candid comment. 

He told me that this kind of expedition is restricted to the 
younger inspectors, since the physical effort involved is not suit- 
able to men who are approaching 50. I made a rapid mental 
calculation : I shall be 50 in one year and 22 days! That put me 
in a very good mood for the rest of the day. 

When I looked in the glass in the shower-room I found my 
skin blacker than ever. It took three-quarters of an hour of soap 
scrubbing to remove the mixture of coal dust and sweat. 


Monday, 12 July 1954. 


Today I went down with the chief shotfirer. We watched 
a chassage being driven by blasting (a chassage is a road cut in 
the coal so that the nature, direction and size of the seam can be 
seen with a view to possible working). 

The drilling was completed. A dozen holes, six or seven feet 
deep, were ready for the explosive charge. The experience of the 
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drillers and shotfirers had been pooled in arranging the direction of 
the blast, which is governed by the placing of the shot-holes and 
the character and volume of the charges. 

I watched the sheathed explosives placed in the holes, where 
they are connected by wires. The holes are then closed with clay. 

The shotfirer, a big, grave Italian, did his work with meticulous 
care. One felt that he knew his job and was fully aware of his 
responsibility. Soon the whole gear was in place. We moved 
away from the spot to some 70 yards down a side road. The shotfirer 
joined us, unwinding a long wire, one end of which was connected 
with the charges and the other attached to an exploder. Next he 
checked the current with a special instrument. At last all was in 
order, and he operated the exploder. We heard a muffled roar 
and felt a violent gust of wind. We waited, and in a few moments 
the dust reached us in a big, thick cloud. We put on our masks, 
but it found our eyes ; mine, less accustomed, suffered irritation, 
but the others did not seem affected. 

After ten minutes or so we went to examine the effect of the 
shot. The face blasted had collapsed in stone and dust. I could 
not but admire the job, for the explosion had broken the rock in 
the direction that the road was to take—it was as if a cut had 
been made with an enormous knife. A car full of water was fetched ; 
workers spray the debris with this before it is loaded. This evening 
the work of drilling will be continued and a new section prepared, 
which will be blasted tomorrow. 

After my shower I remained for a long time talking to the chief 
shotfirer. He comes from the West Belgian coalfield and was 
appointed to his present job after working for nearly 20 years as 
an underground miner. He now has 50 shotfirers under his orders, 
most of them trained by himself. Many are volunteers, particularly 
the Italians. He has organised a simple practical course to initiate 
shotfirers into the handling of explosives. He teaches them to 
calculate the charge according to the intended effect, inculcates 
the idea of economy and shows how to avoid waste. 

We visited an explosives magazine. Here again, I admired the 
orderliness. A simple method of accounting enables a rapid check 
to be made of the quantities of explosives drawn by each shotfirer 
every day and of the quantities returned. Thanks to this method, 
and to the instruction and advice that the chief constantly gives to 
his men, a considerable saving has been made in two years. This 
is a striking example of what a single man can do to affect 
productivity. 

Each month the chief shotfirer brings his men together in three 
conferences, one for each shift, in order to review the situation, 
point out mistakes and show better methods or new processes. 
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Tuesday, 13 July 1954. 


I have not been down the pit today. Spent the day collecting 
information on the cost of housing and food. The budget of a 
worker living with his family is difficult to assess without a thorough 
inquiry, which I had not the time to carry out. However, here 
are the data that I collected, which may be compared with the 
wages I mentioned the day I first went down the mine. 

I inquired at the co-operative about the prices of certain food 
products. Milk costs 6.65 francs a litre. The prices of other goods 
(francs per kilogram of 2.21b.) were as follows: white bread, 7 ; 
potatoes, 2.51 ; sugar, 14.50; coffee, 160; beef, 60-120, according 
to quality ; green beans, 36; carrots, 13; cherries, 10. A head 
of lettuce cost 1.75 francs. 

As regards rent, for the houses belonging to the company, 
the monthly rent ranges from 80 to 125 francs per room accord- 
ing to the situation, the condition of the house, whether there 
is a garden, cellar, loft space, etc. Here are three types of houses 
let by the colliery: (a) a house in good condition with a ground 
floor room, kitchen and scullery adjoining, two rooms on the 
first floor, a loft, garden and lavatory without running water—rent, 
550 to 600 francs a month; (b) the most modern type of house, 
with a hall, front room, kitchen and scullery on the ground floor, 
a room with cupboards plus two small rooms and a bathroom on 
the first floor, a loft, lavatory with running water, two cellars and 
a garden—rent 850 francs a month; (c) a house of a rather dif- 
ferent type—hall, front room, kitchen, lavatory with running 
water, bedroom and two small bedrooms on the first floor, attic, 
loft, garden and garage—rent 750 francs a month. 

Old working-class houses belonging to private individuals are 
rented at between 700 and 800 francs a month. The rents of new 
working-class houses with six rooms, built by the National Low- 
Cost Housing Society, range from 900 to 1,200 francs. 

On the whole, rents are relatively lower than before the war. 
They have trebled since 1939, whereas wages have increased fivefold. 


This evening I dined with a leader of the Christian trade union 
movement. He complained of the lack of co-operation between 
the unions of manual workers and of salaried personnel. He 
thought also that the workers’ members of the joint committees 
did not always fully realise their new responsibilities and the 
advantages to be drawn from this machinery. He considered that 
the trade unions should make a great educational effort, so that 
the joint committees may really become the useful instrument 
intended by the law. 
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My companion spoke especially of the mentality and the situa- 
tion of salaried personnel in the collieries. Questions of grading, 
promotion and additional leave were their principal preoccupations. 
Though most salaried employees’ households manage more or less 
successfully, this is because the wives work as clerks, teachers, 
dressmakers or saleswomen. However, he said, a spendthrift spirit 
had spread among the workers, manual and non-manual, since the 
war. Automobiles had become a great attraction, particularly for 
salaried personnel. Many of them were buying cars on credit and 
going without many other things that were really more important 
for their comfort. 

My companion nevertheless recognised that the standard of life 
was generally higher than before the war. Many people of small 
income, including both manual and office workers, now have 
refrigerators, electric stoves and washing and drying machines. (I 
had been surprised to see the number of working-class households 
equipped in this way.) As regards comfort, Belgians are greatly 
attracted by the American example. Hire-purchase methods are 
common, and sometimes the debts incurred as a result are too 
heavy for a small-income family. At holiday time there is a mass 
movement of the working-class population towards the rural dis- 
tricts and the coast. It is held by some that the sense of saving has 
greatly diminished, but it is hard to say to what extent this is 
true. Net payments to the National Savings Bank in 1953 had 
been 280 million francs a month, I was told, as against a monthly 
average of 31 million francs in 1938—though of course allowance 
must be made for the devaluation of the Belgian franc. Social 
insurance, including the pension scheme, has also developed very 


greatly. 


Returning home this evening I passed some brand new working- 
class residential quarters, where the spacious homes with bath- 
rooms and little gardens contrasted favourably with the older 
houses built 20 years ago. 

It is midnight and I am getting tired. 


Wednesday, 14 July 1954. 


This morning I went back to the second pit, where I was 
welcomed by the manager. Our talk was informal and ranged 
over a great number of subjects. 

Knowing that this manager has been working in the colliery 
for 24 years, I asked him, among other things, his opinion on the 
effects of mechanisation on the health of ‘the workers. 

It is very difficult to obtain precise information on this subject. 
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The difficulty is no doubt due to the highly mobile character of 
colliery manpower. Many foreigners, particularly Italians, come 
to work in the mines for a fairly short period, five or six years, just 
enough to save the sum that will enable them to buy a piece of land 
or a small farm in Italy. This rapid turnover of mining labour 
makes it difficult to analyse the results of medical examinations, 
for the data include both the workers who have been employed 
in the mine for many years and those who come only for a short 
spell. However, it is certain that dust, both visible and invisible, 
is the miners’ great enemy, and the Institute of Mining Hygiene 
at Hasselt, founded by the Belgian coal owners, is waging an 
unremitting campaign against it. 

The manager told me about the trouble he had when he tried 
to get the workers to use masks. At first the masks were distributed 
free of charge to the 500 men working underground. After a year 
more than 800 masks had been issued, and when he took an inven- 
tory only 110 were left. He had similar experience with gloves, 
despite their importance in certain cases for the protection of the 
hands. In order to induce workers to respect their safety equip- 
ment, the management had been obliged, reluctantly, to make 
them pay half the cost. Since then there has been far less loss. 

“ Safety ”, concluded the manager, “ is a state of mind.” To 
create this state of mind a continuous educational effort is required. 
Employers, he said, had a great interest in developing a safety 
mentality, if only not to lose their workers. 

The other harmful effect of the percussion drills and pneumatic 
picks is the vibration they set up. This causes nervous strain. 
Some time ago a new pneumatic pick was invented in Belgium, 
which considerably reduces vibration. 


This afternoon I went underground again with the divisional 
inspector of the first mine. After reaching a depth of 2,200 feet 
we went down past half-a-dozen small workings to 2,400 feet. All 
the way along we were able to see airways being driven, shot-holes 
drilled, shots fired and the face workings packed with the stone 
obtained from these explosions. We also saw men working on 
timbering at the face and other preparatory jobs for tomorrow’s 
production. The atmosphere in the mine was very different from 
that of the first shift in the morning ; many people, less noise and 
less dust. From time to time the calm is broken by the dull roar of 
an explosion or the rumbling of a train bringing timber or 
equipment. 

I must here be frank and admit that today for the first time I 
was frightened : and yet the circumstances were comical. With the 
divisional inspector and an overman, I was watching two men 
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drilling a shot-hole at the end of a road when close beside me there 
was a noise like an explosion. The idea of firedamp crossed my 
mind like a flash, and without reflecting I ran five or six steps before 
looking back. All the others were there, placid and motionless, 
looking at . . . a compressed-air pipe that had burst. I came back at 
once feeling rather crestfallen and there was a general laugh, in 
which I joined. I must have looked very foolish. 


Before finishing this entry, I should like to note something that 
caught my attention when I arrived at the mine this afternoon, just 
as the first shift was coming to the surface. There was unusual 
movement on all sides. At various points, in doorways and at 
corners, women were obviously waiting for the men to come up. 
In answer to my question I was told that this was the day on which 
the workers receive holiday pay. The sums involved are quite large 
—5,000 or 6,000 francs, even 9,000 or 10,000 in a number of cases. 

The wives, afraid that their husbands might go off with this 
money and have perhaps too good a time, were leaving nothing to 
chance. They had come to steer the men safely home. 

A little group, composed mainly of young workers, also drew 
my attention. They were surrounding an insurance agent who had 
come to sell motor-cycle insurance policies. On leaving the mine 
that evening I learned that 50 men, nearly all of them Italians, had 
taken out such policies. Tomorrow there will be 50 new motor- 
cycles on the road. 


Thursday, 15 July 1954. 


As I am leaving tomorrow, I have begun to say goodbye to 
some of the many officials and employees of the colliery who have 
all shown so much kindness to me. 

This afternoon I went back to see the chief shotfirer ; an attrac- 
tive fellow and a fine worker, tall, thin, muscular, with the look of a 
good skilled worker. He gives me confidence and a kind of fellow- 
feeling. Why this affinity ? Probably not only because of our 
common memories—we once belonged to the same workers’ youth 
movement—but also because just now we are scqemanee about the 
same kind of thing. 

According to him the most important labour osem in mining 
today is still the struggle against dust. 

He complained of many workers’ lack of understanding for 
protective devices, and not only in the matter of wearing masks—it 
is evident in many other ways. Did I remember the car of water 
that had been wheeled up near the point where a shot had been 
fired in our presence last Monday ? He had found subsequently 
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that the workers had not used the water for the intended purpose 
—wetting the stone before loading it into cars. Such negligence 
was all the more unpardonable because stone dust is very fine and 
very harmful. Indifference of this kind was particularly common 
among those foreign workers who come to Belgium for a limited 
period. It was very difficult to get them to observe safety rules. 

The level of education among miners, my friend went on, was 
still low, more so among foreigners than among the Belgian workers, 
though it was not too good among the latter either. Of course the 
Belgian workers had a better organised family life than most of 
their foreign comrades. These often lived in an unhealthy way. 
Their food was not good, and their housing generally less than clean. 
Particularly the bachelors, keeping house alone or in small groups, 
often lived in deplorable conditions. 

All this floating manpower, hastily recruited and ill trained, 
is very unmethodical in its approach to the work. Instead of 
measuring and economising their strength, most of the workers 
would make an intensive effort for a few hours and then take it 
easy. My companion considered that, out of 1,500 underground 
workers, about two-thirds work at a jerky rhythm that was much 
worse for the health than effort spread regularly over the whole day 
—the reason being that the trade of miner is no longer learnt 
gradually by workers recruited in the region, but is assimilated 
hastily by foreigners of various backgrounds. 

My informant found it hard to define the workers’ aspirations. 
The increases in pay since the war have not served to improve the 
standard of living to the same extent. The workers are certainly 
better dressed, but their behaviour often leaves much to be desired. 
Many of them waste a good part of their incomes. Too much 
money is spent on cinemas and on the purchase of all sorts of 
useless objects, and credit sales encourage this type of expenditure. 
Many workers buy motor-cycles “on tick” and get rid of them at a 
loss a few months later. In general, he thought there was less 
idealism among young people than formerly. Young workers do 
not realise the difficulties their parents encountered in achieving a 
little comfort. They consider themselves entitled to their parents’ 
standard of living, though this had often been reached at the cost 
of great effort: 

It was at this point that he made an exceptionally pertinent 
and judicious remark. I had pointed out that many children of 
well-off middle-class families, though living in ease, often in luxury, 
would make a big and sustained effort to obtain a university degree— 
which is becoming more and more difficult to get. He replied that 
this behaviour of middle-class children was due to their conscious- 
ness of the consideration resulting from their parents’ position ; 
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they were prepared to make an effort to preserve this consideration 
and to enjoy it in their turn. Workers’ children, on the other hand, 
felt that, if they were not capable of succeeding by means of study, 
they would do as their fathers had done ; and for them, to reach 
the same level did not as a rule require the same effort as their 
fathers had had to make. No special consideration is attached to 
manual labour, which is growing less and less skilled in many 
industries. To reawaken the tastes for effort among young members 
of the working class, it was necessary to raise the status of manual 
labour ; an educative campaign should be undertaken to enhance, 
in all classes, the respect that should attach to this kind of work. 

When I asked how he explained the declining interest in the 
unions, which is particularly pronounced among miners, my 
companion gave another interesting explanation. Union action, 
he said, has generally depended on the initiative of good skilled 
workers, and in the past the miners were no exception to this rule. At 
the outset, good hewers had run the unions. Nowadays, however, 
most of the workers at the face were foreigners who in many cases 
only stayed in the mines a short time. Such underground workers 
as were Belgians either had supervisory jobs or were relatively 
unskilled men. How could a hewer have any respect for a union 
steward who was a horse driver or a locomotive driver ? And how 
could one of these, dealing with an inspector or an overman, defend 
his fellow-workers at the face, whose problems he did not under- 
stand? In addition to this was the fact that today work in the seam 
has become harder, and a hewer is too exhausted after his working day 
to take up union matters and to assume a steward’s responsibilities. 

I need hardly say that this conversation, at the corner of a table 
in the little, gloomy canteen of the repair workshop impressed me 
very deeply and gave me ample matter for reflection. 


Friday, 16 July 1954. 


My last day at the colliery. 

I had not seen Mr. N. D., the managing director, since the day 
I arrived nearly three weeks before. 

Today, after a short talk, during which I told him some of my 
impressions, he took me to lunch at Liége. It was there that I had 
the opportunity to thank him for the welcome that all his employees 
had given me throughout my stay in the undertaking. This is 
perhaps the place to put on record the hospitality that I have 
received. The whole staff here, both members of the management 
and supervisory personnel, have facilitated my investigation. 
Every day they have proposed a programme of visits for the next 
day, and whenever I have expressed the wish to see anything, there 
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has been complete readiness to meet my wishes. I have been quite 
free to arrange all possible contacts with the workers. The super- 
visors who accompanied me during my tours had the tact to move 
away whenever they saw me approaching a worker to talk with him. 
I told Mr. N.D. all this and expressed my very keen gratitude. 

He then spoke of the efforts he had made, ever since he came 
to the colliery 40 years before, to improve the management’s 
relations with the supervisors and the rank-and-file workers. My 
impression has been that on the whole relations are excellent. 
Many old trade unionists have told me that 40 years ago the super- 
visors in the pits that today belong to this company used to ill- 
treat the workers when they did something wrong. At present 
there is in this colliery an excellent atmosphere, and the relations 
between management and union are very good. I was able to 
realise this particularly at the meeting of the joint committee that 
I attended the day after my arrival. I saidso to the general manager. 
It was evident that he was extremely pleased to hear it. 

It was indeed a great pleasure to talk to this man, a real captain 
of industry, who at 74 years of age still sees to the daily business 
of his colliery as he did a quarter of a century ago. The son of a 
craftsman, he came to the colliery as a young engineer and was 
appointed mine manager not long afterwards. No one knows the 
coal of these parts better than he, and his knowledge does not stop 
at his own undertaking but extends to the whole of the coalfield. 
He is not only an excellent technician and a remarkable colliery 
manager ; with the experience his own company has given him, 
he has a thorough understanding of Belgium’s coal problem in 
all its parts and with all its complexity. No doubt men such as 
he will always be indispensable to the operation of industrial 
undertakings such as this mine, whatever economic form the 
industry make take on. I was extremely grateful for Mr. N. D.’s 
remarks on the operation of his undertaking and his projects for 
the future, of which he spoke with complete frankness. This talk 
with the “ big boss ”, as he is usually called, usefully rounds off 
the study I have been able to make, thanks to his kindness, in the 
colliery that he directs. 


This morning I went down the mine for the last time. I had 
expressed the wish to compare some new types of mechanical picks 
with the commonest model, by trying them out. 

This was arranged by the brothers G. One of them, an overman, 
has been working underground for more than 30 years ; the other, 
a safety inspector, has been in this colliery for about 20. A third 
brother, also a former miner, is now Mayor of Liége, and he has 
represented that city in Parliament for several years. 
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For the first time I did not go down by the main shaft. The 
face selected for my test is a long way from this and my com- 
panions preferred to take me by truck to an old shaft that is not 
normally used now for the transport of personnel or coal. A small 
cage is still there to take equipment down, and from time to time 
some of the supervisors use it. We took it on this occasion to go 
down to 1,700 feet. Here I saw for the first time the little trains 
that bring the workers daily from the shaft 45 minutes’ walk away. 
The cars take eight men and are rather like the miniature trains 
on which children are given rides at exhibitions. After a quarter 
of an hour’s walk we reached the coal face, where four pneumatic 
picks were awaiting me. I started work, using first of all one of 
the old models still employed by nearly all the workers, and then 
three new types, one of Belgian, one of French and one of German 
manufacture. 

All three new types were definitely lighter than the old one. 
From the point of view of dust, though each has a device for 
reducing the quantity raised, I could not personally see very much 
difference. The new types are also fitted with springs, which 
absorb the recoil; but even if the operative’s body is slightly 
less jolted than by the old type, he is nevertheless subject to con- 
stant shaking. Nor was I able, for lack of experience, to appreciate 
the advantage of the new types as regards output. However, I had 
the personal pleasure of clearing the coal from this seam for about 
two yards after several hours’ hard work. And then I realised that 
—having noted so many times the failure of others to observe 
safety rules—I had forgotten to put on my gloves. Consequently 
my hands, unaccustomed to handling these heavy vibrating tools, 
had suffered severely. I felt rather sheepish as I left the face, for I 
evidently deserved the same reproach I had so often addressed to 
those who needlessly exposed themselves to the risks of their trade. 

I took this last opportunity to visit the three faces along this 
seam. The mining regulations were not respected here on one 
point, for ventilation was arranged from above. Personally, 
although I remained for some time, I was not aware of any difference 
regarding ventilation. It is true that ventilation is extremely well 
organised at this colliery, where the fullest advantage is taken of 
the old shafts no longer in use; these now draw in fresh air to 
supply all roads and faces. 

And so back to the cage that had brought us down, 














The Composition of the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office 


Among the organs of the International Labour Organisation the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office has a very im- 
portant place and enjoys extremely wide powers. It is true that it 
has not the sovereign character of the International Labour Con- 
ference, on which all member States are represented by tripartite 
delegations ; nor is its action continuous like that of the International 
Labour Office, the Organisation’s permanent secretariat. Placed half- 
way between the Conference and the Office, it exerts a far-reaching 
influence on those two bodies, since its main task is to direct and 
control the activity of the Office and it also draws up the agenda of 
the sessions of the Conference—though the Conference itself has certain 
powers of initiative in this respect—and takes decisions on action 
arising from resolutions adopted by the latter. Furthermore, tt closely 
follows the process of ratification and application by member States 
of Conventions and Recommendations drafted by the Conference 
and, at the appropriate time, decides whether a previously adopted 
instrument should be revised. 

It is also entrusted with the duty of convening other meetings 
held under the auspices of the International Labour Organisation, 
settling their date, duration and agenda, and of determining the 
action to be taken on the conclusions reached. It scrutinises every 
year the draft budget submitted by the Director-General and approves 
the budgetary estimates to be presented to the Conference for adoption. 

The Governing Body may thus be considered as the focal point 
upon which converge at various stages all the matters with which 
the International Labour Organisation ts called upon to deal. 

Being responsible for the proper working of a tripartite organisa- 
tion which is unique in its kind, the Governing Body must through 
its composition be able to reflect the ideas and tendencies of govern- 
ments, employers and workers in all member States and to acquit 
ttself in the best possible conditions of the many and various tasks 
that devolve upon it. 
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The composition of the Governing Body has been modified several 
times since the International Labour Organisation came into existence 
over 30 years ago, in order to keep pace with changing circumstances. 
It is not without interest to examine its original composition, together 
with the reasons for and the aims of the changes that have been made 
over the years and their effects on the way in which it works. Some 
lessons can certainly be gleaned from the study of the developments 
in a body which, since 1919, has made a leading contribution to the 
study and the solution of social problems in the world.* 


ORIGINS 


‘THE rules governing the composition and role of the Governing 

Body of the International Labour Office originated in the work 
of the Commission on International Labour Legislation set up by 
the Preliminary Peace Conference (Paris, 1919), The text con- 
taining these rules became, after adoption by the Peace Conference, 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and formed part of the other 
peace treaties concluded after the First World War ; subsequently 
it acquired independent existence as the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The rules, which were subjected to 
extensive revision after the Second World War, continue to govern 
the working of the International Labour Organisation. 


The Preliminary British Draft 


The Commission on International Labour Legislation took as 
a basis for discussion a draft Convention for the creation of a 
permanent organisation for the promotion of the international 
regulation of labour conditions that had been submitted to the 
Peace Conference by the delegates of the British Empire.* The 
provisions of that draft on the composition of the body that was 
to become the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office were approved in their general outline by the Commission 
and formed the starting point from which the present Governing 
Body has developed. 

Those provisions were as follows °: 

The International Labour Office shall be under the control of a Governing 
Body consisting of 24 members, appointed in accordance with the provisions 
of the Protocol hereto. 


1 An outline of the history of the Governing Body down to 1946 will 
be found in “One Hundred Sessions of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office ” in International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 
3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947. 

2 Cf. Official Bulletin (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. I, pp. 9-16. 
3 Ibid., p. 11. 
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The Governing Body shall meet from time to time as occasion may 
require. 


The following note was appended to the British delegation’s 


draft : 
The Protocol to Article 7 should communicate the method by which the 
members of the Council of the International Labour Office shall be chosen. 
Perhaps the following method or some modification of it might be 
satisfactory : 

Twelve members to be Government representatives, of whom five 
shall be nominated by the Governments of Great Britain, United States, 
France, Italy and Japan, respectively, and the rest elected from the 
representatives of the other States by the Conference. Six members to 
be elected by the delegates to the Conference representing employers. 
Six members to be elected by the delegates to the Conference re- 
presenting workpeople. 


All appointments to be for a term of three years. Rules might be made 
by the Governing Body subject to the approval of the Conference for the 
filling of vacancies and other matters of the same sort. 


Already at that moment the Governing Body, in so far as its 
composition was concerned, had three features that it retains to 
this day: the tripartite character, the ratio between govern- 
mental and non-governmental representation and the special 
position allotted to a certain number of States of outstanding 
industrial importance. 


The Discussions of the Commission on 
International Labour Legislation 


The text of article 7 gave rise to a brief discussion and was 
adopted with a few amendments; the most important of these 
provided for the election of a chairman and the drawing up of the 
rules of procedure for the Governing Body.? The protocol to 
article 7, the purpose of which was to define the numerical com- 
position of the Governing Body, led to extensive debate, in the 
course of which important amendments were submitted and 
adopted. 

The Belgian member of the Commission, Mr. Vandervelde, 
proposed the deletion of the provision granting the privilege of 
representation on the Governing Body to the five Great Powers 
listed in the British Government’s draft. He pointed out that 
even if in fact each of the Great Powers was certain of having 
representatives on the Governing Body, it would offend the smaller 


1 Official Bulletin, Vol. I, p. 16. 
2 Ibid., pp. 37-38. 
3 Ibid., pp. 82-85. 
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Powers if this privilege were actually affirmed in the text of the 
Convention. 

The representative of the British Empire, Sir Malcolm Delevingne, 
pointed out that the absolute equality of all States was assured 
in the full Conference and that it would be only just to modify 
their position slightly in the constitution of the Governing Body, 
as otherwise the principle of equality might be regarded by some 
as having been pushed too far. 

During the following meeting of the Commission, however, 
the British delegation withdrew its first proposal and submitted 
the following text : 

Of the twelve members representing the Governments, eight shall be 
nominated by the High Contracting Parties which are of the chief industrial 
importance, and four shall be elected by the Government delegates to the 
Conference. 

The question as to which are the High Contracting Parties of the chief 
industrial importance shall be decided by the Executive Council of the 
League of Nations. 


The discussion to which this new proposal gave rise dealt in 
the main with three points. 

First, would the proposed text allow for a sufficient representa- 
tion of the working classes in countries where agriculture plays 
an important role? The Commission came to the conclusion 
that the provision that referred to States of chief industrial im- 
portance did not exclude the Western countries in which a large 
proportion of the wage-earning classes were employed in agriculture, 
Moreover, the text as proposed left the Executive Council of the 
League of Nations quite free as to the method of ascertaining the 
relative industrial importance of the different countries; the 
States signatories of the Convention would therefore not be bound 
by any a priori interpretation. 

Secondly, the Commission examined the question as to whether 
the self-governing dominions of a particular State or the individual 
states of a federation might be represented separately on the 
Governing Body in addition to the representation accorded to 
the metropolitan country or the federal power. On that point the 
Commission adopted an amendment, which was included in the 
text submitted to the Conference. 

Finally it was pointed out that the new text submitted by the 
British delegation seemed to imply that the Government delegates 
of the Great Powers would take part in the election of representa- 
tives of the second category, although seats on the Governing 
Body would have been allotted to their countries as of right. 


1 Official Bulletin, Vol. I, p. 84. 
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There, too, the Commission included an appropriate provision in 
the text that it submitted to the Preliminary Peace Conference. 
Article 7 was drafted in the following terms: 


ARTICLE 7 


The International Labour Office shall be under the control of a Governing 
Body consisting of twenty-four members, appointed in accordance with the 
provisions of the Protocol hereto. 

The Governing Body shall, from time to time, elect one of its members 
to act at its chairman, shall regulate its own procedure and shall fix its 
own times of meeting. A special meeting shall be held if a written request 
to that effect is made by at least ten members. 

* 
PROTOCOL TO ARTICLE 7 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office shall be con- 
stituted as follows : 

Twelve representatives of the Governments, 

Six members elected by the delegates to the Conference representing 


the employers, 

Six members elected by the delegates to the Conference representing 

the workpeople. 

Of the twelve members representing the Governments eight shall be 
nominated by the High Contracting Parties which are of the chief industrial 
importance, and four shall be nominated by the High Contracting Parties 
selected for the purpose by the Government delegates to the Conference, 
excluding the delegates of the eight States mentioned above. No High 
Contracting Party, together with its Dominions and Colonies, whether 
self-governing or not, shall be entitled to nominate more than one member, 

Any question as to which are the High Contracting Parties of the chief 
industrial importance shall be decided by the Executive Council of the 
League of Nations. 

The period of office of members of the Governing Body will be three 
years. The method of filling vacancies and other similar questions may be 
determined by the Governing Body subject to the approval of the 
Conference.! 


Discussion at the Preliminary Peace Conference 


The draft Convention was discussed by the Preliminary Peace 
Conference at two plenary meetings on 11 and 28 April 1919.? 
No special reference was made to the provisions relating to the 
composition of the Governing Body, but the Conference empowered 
the drafting committee to make such amendments to the draft 
Convention as it considered necessary to make the Convention 
conform with the Covenant of the League of Nations in the character 
of its membership and in the method of adherence. It was at 
that stage that the text submitted by the Commission on Inter- 


1 Official Bulletin, Vol. I, pp. 271 and 280. 
*Ibid., pp. 284-308. 
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national Labour Legislation was shorn of the provision according 
to which no high contracting party, including its dominions or 
colonies, whether self-governing or not, would have the right to 
appoint more than one member to the Governing Body. 

The draft Convention finally adopted by the Preliminary Peace 
Conference became Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles ; Article 7, 
with its protocol, became Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles 
and read as follows : 


ARTICLE 393 


The International Labour Office shall be under the control of a Governing 
Body consisting of twenty-four persons, appointed in accordance with the 
following provisions : 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office shall be con- 
stituted as follows : 

Twelve persons representing the Governments ; 

Six persons elected by the delegates to the Conference representing 

the employers ; 

Six persons elected by the delegates to the Conference representing 

the workers. 

Of the twelve persons representing the Governments, eight shall be 
nominated by the Members which are of the chief industrial importance, 
and four shall be nominated by the Members selected for the purpose by 
the Government delegates to the Conference, excluding the delegates of 
the eight Members mentioned above. 

Any question as to which are the Members of the chief industrial im- 
portance shall be decided by the Council of the League of Nations. 

The period of office of the members of the Governing Body will be three 
years. The method of filling vacancies and other similar questions may be 
determined by the Governing Body subject to the approval of the Conference. 

The Governing Body shall from time to time elect one of its members 
to act as its chairman, shall regulate its own procedure and shall fix its 
own times of meeting. A special meeting shall be held if a written request 
to that effect is made by at least ten members of the Governing Body. 


THE ORIGINAL COMPOSITION OF THE 
GOVERNING BoDy 


The Governing’ Body of the International Labour Organisation 
was to be constituted during the First Session of the International 
Labour Conference, which was held at Washington in 1919 under 
the terms of an annex to Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, 


The States of Chief Industrial Importance 


An international Organising Committee had been set up to 
prepare the work of the Washington Conference. One of the 
first questions that the Committee was called upon to examine was 


1 Official Bulletin, Vol. I, p. 334. 
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the establishment of the list of eight States of chief industrial 
importance. The Committee considered that the question was 
one of fact determinable only through statistical information and 
sent a telegram to the governments of States likely to be able to 
claim inclusion in the list, requesting them urgently to supply 
all necessary information. With the help of the statistics thus 
supplied, the Organising Committee drew up a provisional list of 
the nine States which in its opinion were of chief industrial im- 
portance. The States, listed by order of importance were: the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Japan, Switzerland and Spain. The reason for selecting nine 
States was that the decision on the question of the early admission 
of Germany had been left to the Washington Conference by the 
Supreme Council of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
with the proviso that, unless otherwise decided, Germany should 
be entitled, as one of the eight chief industrial countries, to have 
a representative on the Governing Body. According to whether 
Germany were admitted or not, its name, or alternatively the 
name of the State named last, would have to be deleted from the 
provisional list. The list was communicated by telegram to the 
Members of the Organisation, who were invited to lodge any 
objections with the Organising Committee. 

Before the opening of the Washington Conference, the Govern- 
ments of Canada, India, Poland and Sweden brought before the 
Organising Committee their claims to inclusion among the States 
of chief industrial importance and therefore to representation on 
the Governing Body. 


Elections to the Governing Body (Washington Conference) 


Owing to the delay in the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the Council of the League of Nations had been unable to meet 
before the close of the Washington Conference ; no decision on 
the claims submitted to the Organising Committee could therefore 
be taken. The Conference held, however, that the setting up of 
the Governing Body could not be postponed any longer and 
proceeded, towards the end of its Washington Session, to hold 
elections by the three groups.? 

As Germany had meanwhile been admitted to the International 
Labour Organisation, the elections were held on the basis of the 
list drawn up by the Organising Committee, the State appearing 
last in the list having been omitted. The four States elected by 


1 Cf. Official Bulletin, Vol. I, pp. 451-457. 
2 Ibid., pp. 457-458. 
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the Government group were Argentina, Canada, Poland and Spain. 

In the expectation that the Council of the League of Nations 
would have to fill a vacancy in the number of the States named 
or elected, the Government group had recommended that one of 
the States of northern Europe should serve as a substitute member. 
The State designated by their common consent was Denmark. 

In these circumstances the Government group of the Governing 
Body was constituted as follows: Argentina, Belgium, Canada, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Poland, Spain, 
Switzerland and, in the absence of the United States (which had 
not ratified the Treaty of Versailles and did not ratify subse- 
quently), Denmark. The electoral colleges, composed respectively 
of the Employers’ and Workers’ delegates to the Conference, 
had each elected six members to the Governing Body.' The six 
Employer members elected came from European countries ; one 
of the Worker members was a non-European. 


THE YEARS 1919-22 


During its first term of office, 1919-22, the Governing Body 
had to study continuously two problems relating to its composi- 
tion: the establishment of the list of the eight States of chief 
industrial importance and the measures to be taken in order to 
ensure the adequate representation of non-European countries. 


The Eight States of Chief Industrial Importance 


After the list of the eight States of chief industrial importance 
had been drawn up by the Organising Committee of the Washington 
Conference, claims had been submitted by the Governments of 
Canada, India, Poland and Sweden. After the elections of 1919 
Canada and Poland, who were among the States to whom elective 
seats had been attributed in the Government group, withdrew 
their claims. Sweden followed suit when a Swedish national was 
elected as a Workers’ delegate to the Governing Body. India, 
to whom no seat had been allotted in any of the three groups, 
maintained its protest, which had been submitted by its Govern- 
ment delegates at the time of the election to fill the four elective 
seats in the Governing Body—they had refused to participate in the 
election. The Chinese delegate had also supported the views of 
the Indian delegation, though he had not submitted a formal claim 
on behalf of his own country.? 


1Cf. Official Bulletin, Vol. I, pp. 457-458. 
2 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 37. 
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Subsequently the Netherlands Government lodged a protest 
against the non-inclusion of the Netherlands among the eight 
States of chief industrial importance.* 

The Cuban Government also expressed a desire for a reform of 
the composition of the Governing Body and for representation 
within it.? 

Finally the Czechoslovak Government requested that Czecho- 
slovakia should have a permanent Government representative in 
the Governing Body, in view of its industrial importance.* 

These various claims were carefully examined by the Governing 
Body, which came to the conclusion that neither it nor the Con- 
ference was competent to decide which were the eight States of 
chief industrial importance or even to interpret the words “ in- 
dustrial importance ”, since, according to paragraph 4 of Article 393, 
any possible disputes on that point were left to the decision of the 
Council of the League of Nations.‘ 

The Council of the League of Nations expressed the opinion, 
when the Indian claim was laid before it, that any ruling on that 
question that would involve a reconstruction of the Governing 
Body should not take effect before the completion of the term 
of office of the countries chosen, which lasted until 1922. It con- 
sidered, however, that the meaning to be attributed to the words 
“industrial importance ” should be subjected to careful examina- 
tion in time for the matter to be discussed before the next election.® 

A committee composed of four members of the Governing 
Body and two experts appointed by the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations was set up to study the problem. 

The very detailed report drawn up by that committee on the 
choice and the application of criteria to be adopted in the selection 
of the eight States of chief industrial importance* was submitted 
to the Council of the League of Nations at its session in 
September 1922. The Council took the view that it was not the 
authority charged by the Treaty of Versailles with the duty of 
drawing up the list of eight countries of chief industrial impor- 
tance ; its task was to settle disputes. “If the first Labour Con- 
ference” stated the Council “ had been able to adopt an undis- 
puted list, there would have been no room for our intervention.” ’ 
Finally the Council came to the conclusion that the eight Members 


1 Cf. Official Bulletin, Vol. I, pp. 466-467. 
2 Ibid., pp. 462-465. 
3 Ibid., pp. 465-466. 
‘ Ibid., Vol. III, p. 521. 
6 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 38. 
¢Tbid., Vol. VI, pp. 545 ff. 
7 Ibid., p. 588. 
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of the International Labour Organisation of chief industrial 
importance were, in alphabetical order, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, India, Italy and Japan. It explicitly 
laid down that that decision was not intended to affect the com- 
position of the Governing Body as constituted by the First Session 
of the International Labour Conference, but was giver for the 
purpose of the reconstitution of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which was to be effected by the Fourth 
Session of the Conference in 1922.1 


The Reform of the Composition of the Governing Body 


The general composition of the Governing Body had, already 
at the time of the Washington Conference, given rise to formal 
objections. A statement submitted to the Conference and signed 
by all the Latin American States represented requested it, by 
such procedures as might seem fit, to remedy the injustice arising 
from the fact that the group of 20 Latin American countries was 
represented by only one of the 24 members who formed the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office. Subsequently the 
Conference had adopted by 44 votes to 39 a resolution submitted 
by the Employers’ delegate of the Union of South Africa requesting 
the Conference to express its disapproval of the composition of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office, inasmuch as 
no less than 20 of the 24 members of that body were representatives 
of European countries.* 

When these objections were laid before it, the Governing Body 
endeavoured to remedy, either within the framework of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution in force or by amendments to it, the 
situation that had given rise to them. 

The work done by the Governing Body in that field is sum- 
marised in the questionnaire upon item 1 of the agenda of the 1921 
Session of the International Labour Conference.* In considering 
the improvements in the Governing Body’s composition that 
seemed possible without amending Article 393, the Governing 
Body first studied the application of paragraph 5 of that Article, 
whereby the method of filling the vacancies and other similar 
questions might be determined by the Governing Body, subject 
to the approval of the Conference. It seemed possible to provide 
for the appointment, within the three groups, of substitutes (later 
called deputy members) who might be of different nationality 
from the regular members. It would thus be possible to associate 


1 Cf. Official Bulletin, Vol. VI, p. 590. 
* Ibid., Vol. I. P- 440. 
* Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 36 ff. 
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a greater number of countries in the Governing Body’s activities. 

On the other hand the Conference might well, within the 
framework of existing provisions, recommend to each of the 
groups either that a reasonable distribution of seats between 
European and non-European countries be ensured or that a certain 
proportion of seats should be reserved to countries outside Europe 
or, finally, that a system of rotation should be instituted for 
States holding elective seats.! 

Another way of ensuring wider representation for member 
States on the Governing Body was to increase the number of seats 
by amending the relevant provisions of Article 393. 

Already at its Third Session (March 1920), the Governing 
Body decided in principle that the question of the reform of its 
composition should be included in the agenda of the Conference.* 
That decision was confirmed at its Fourth Session (June 1920), 
when it decided that the question should be studied by its Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders.® 

After consultation with governments, the International Labour 
Conference at its Third Session (1921) came to the conclusion 
that the only practical method of ensuring absolutely fair re- 
presentation on the Governing Body for all the Members was to 
modify the Treaty of Peace. Considering, however, that such 
changes could not be improvised it invited the Governing Body 
to include proposals on this subject in the agenda for the next 
session of the Conference. 

Pending the entry into force of any amendment that might be 
adopted at the 1922 Session, the Conference at its 1921 Session 
made the following recommendations for the purpose of pro- 
visionally alleviating the difficulties that had arisen : 


Of the twelve Governments represented on the Governing Body four 
should be from overseas countries ; 

Of the six delegates of the Employers’ group at least one should be 
from an overseas country ; 

Of the six delegates of the Workers’ group at least one should be from 
an overseas country ; 

Substitutes (deputy members) may accompany the ordinary members 
of the Governing Body. They have the right to speak on special subjects 
with the permission of the Chairman, asked for in writing. 

They have not the right to vote. 

In the absence of the titular member the substitute has all the rights of 
the titular member. 

Each substitute shall deliver written credentials to the Chairman of the 
Governing Body. 


1 Cf. Official Bulletin, Vol. IV, p. 44. 
2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 490. 
3 Ibid., p. 499. 
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The twelve Governments represented on the Governing Body may 
appoint their own substitutes (deputy members). Such a substitute may 
be of another nationality than the titular member of the Government 
itself, and shall be appointed in person by the Government of the titular 
member ; or by the titular member if duly authorised to do so by his 
Government. 

The Employers’ and Workers’ groups may each appoint at the Con- 
ference six substitutes (deputy members), the expenses of three of whom 
in each group shall be paid out of the funds of the International Labour 
Organisation. These may be of a different nationality from the titular 
members. 

These recommendations and proposals shall be submitted to the Govern- 
ments, Employers and Workers during the next twelve months, so that the 
delegates of each group may receive instructions thereon for the next 
Session of the Conference.! 


In preparation for the Fourth Session of the Conference (1922), 
the Governing Body resumed the study of the reform of its com- 
position on the basis of a revision of Article 393. After consultations 
with governments? the Conference adopted the following 
amendment : 


Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding Articles of 
the other Treaties of Peace shall read as follows: 


The International Labour Office shall be under the control of a Governing 
Body consisting of thirty-two persons : 


Sixteen representing Governments, 
Eight representing the Employers, and 
Eight representing the Workers. 


Of the sixteen persons representing Governments, eight shall be ap- 
pointed by the Members of chief industrial importance, and eight shall be 
appointed by the Members selected for that purpose by the Government 
delegates to the Conference excluding the delegates of the eight Members 
mentioned above. Of the sixteen Members represented six shall be non- 
European States. 

Any question as to which are the Members of chief industrial importance 
shall be decided by the Council of the League of Nations. 

The persons representing the Employers and the persons representing 
the Workers shall be elected respectively by the Employers’ delegates 
and the Workers’ delegates to the Conference. Two Employers’ representa- 
tives and two Workers’ representatives shall belong to non-European 
States. 

The period of office of the Governing Body shall be three years. 

The method of filling vacancies and of appointing substitutes, and 
other similar questions, may be decided by the Governing Body subject to 
the approval of the Conference. 

The Governing Body shall, from time to time, elect one of its number to 
act as its Chairman, shall regulate its own procedure, and shall fix its own 


1 See the record of proceedings of the Third Session of the International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1921, pp. 864-865. 


* Official Bulletin, Vol. VI, pp. 452 ff. 
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times of meeting. A special meeting shall be held if a written request to 
that effect is made by at least twelve of the representatives on the Governing 
Body.* 


The 1922 Elections 


Meanwhile, during the session of the Conference, the three 
electoral colleges proceeded to elect a Governing Body on the 
basis of the new list of eight States drawn up by the Council of 
the League of Nations as well as on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Conference at its Third Session (1921). The 
Employers’ and Workers’ groups each appointed six deputy mem- 
bers, over and above the regular members. As for the Government 
group, each member State was entitled during its three-year 
term of office to appoint as a deputy to its own representative the 
representative of another country by whom he could be replaced. 

As a result of these elections, the Government group included 
among the eight States of chief industrial importance three non- 
European States, and among the members holding elective seats 
one non-European State; and the Employers’ group and the 
Workers’ group each included one regular and one deputy member 
from non-European countries. 


THE YEARS 1922-34 
The Reform of the Composition of the Governing Body 


Twelve years elapsed before the reform of the composition 
of the Governing Body attempted by the Conference in 1922 
could be applied as a result of the coming into force of the amend- 
ment to Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles. According to 
Article 422 of that Treaty, amendments to Part XIII thereof 
adopted by the Conference by a majority of two-thirds came into 
effect when ratified by the States whose representatives composed 
the Council of the League of Nations and by three-fourths of the 
Members. 

Despite the importance for member States of a widening of the 
composition of the Governing Body, it proved extremely difficult 
to fulfil the twofold condition upon which the application of the 
reform depended. 

First, during this time the number of member States of the 
International Labour Organisation increased, so that the number 
of ratifications necessary to attain the three-fourths proportion 
also increased. That prerequisite was attained fairly quickly, but 
it was still necessary to secure ratification by all the States repre- 


1 Official Bulletin, Vol. VI, pp. 603-604. 
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sented on the Council ‘of the League of Nations at a given moment. 
Its permanent Members apart, the Council also included elected 
Members whose term of office was limited. In these circumstances 
the reform could not come into force as long as any one of the 
permanent Members abstained from ratifying, or assuming that 
all the permanent Members had deposited their ratifications, as 
long as those of the elected Members of the Council had not been 
registered. It happened on several occasions that the elected 
Members who had ratified the amendment were replaced in the 
Council of the League of Nations by other elected Members who 
had not ratified it and whose ratification was indispensable. 

At each of its sessions the International Labour Conference 
was kept informed of the efforts made by the Office to hasten 
the progress of ratification and to achieve the entry into force 
of the reform. The 1925 and 1928 elections were held on the basis 
of the text of Article 393 and, despite several requests, one of the 
permanent Members of the Council of the League of Nations had 
not yet registered his government’s ratification of the amendment 
when the 1931 elections were held. 

On the eve of the elections to be held in 1934 only one ratifica- 
tion by a non-permanent Member of the Council was missing. The 
Governing Body had considered the possibility of holding a double 
election during the Conference, one on the basis of the original 
text of Article 393, the other on the basis of the revised text, the 
results of the second election being substituted for the results of 
the first on the day when the amendment came into force, if that 
date were subsequent to the elections. In point of fact the last 
required ratification was deposited on the very day of the opening 
of the session of the Conference, and the electoral colleges were 
able, on 22 June 1934, to elect a new Governing Body on the basis 
of the amended text. 

Thus the reform was carried through at last. It fulfilled aspira- 
tions that had been vigorously expressed at the First Session of 
the International Labour Conference and had for long been 
frustrated by the complicated procedure upon which the entry 
into force of the amendment depended. But the lessons to be 
drawn from the disappointing history of the amendment to 
Article 393 were not forgotten when the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation was subsequently revised. 


The Eight States of Chief Industrial Importance 


During the years 1922-34 no objections were raised to the 
list of States of chief industrial importance, and the list remained 
unchanged. The composition of the Governing Body thus remained 
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remarkably stable during the whole of this period of transition 
between the time when the widening of the framework had been 
decided upon and the time when it became a fast accomplt. 


Deputy Members 


Between 1922 and 1934 the system of deputy members, used 
for the first time in 1922, was maintained. 

The maximum number of Government deputy members 
appointed during this period was only six out of a possible 12. 
No doubt certain States desirous of forming part of the Governing 
Body hesitated to associate themselves in its work as deputy 
members by virtue only of the personal appointment of one of 
their nationals. But a certain number of States represented on 
the Governing Body nevertheless availed themselves of their 
prerogative and in so doing were able to show courtesy towards 
another member State and prove their interest in it by appointing 
one of its nationals as deputy to their own representative. Several 
States showed that they greatly valued this method of collaborating 
in the work of the Governing Body. A considerable measure of 
continuity in the appointment of Government deputy members 
is indeed noticeable. 

As the years passed and the prerequisites for the entry into 
force of the reform of the composition of the Governing Body 
remained unfulfilled, the employers and workers of the States not 
yet associated in the Governing Body’s work, and more particularly 
the non-European States, showed ever-increasing impatience. It 
was in order to satisfy these pressing claims that, at the 1931 
elections, the Employers’ and Workers’ groups resorted to certain 
ingenious expedients, which, without necessitating the formal 
alteration of the system, gave some satisfaction. 

The Employers decided to reserve for nationals of non-European 
countries one regular member’s seat and two deputy members’ 
seats within the Employers’ group in the Governing Body. Each 
of the three persons thus nominated was to act, in rotation, as 
regular member for one year and as deputy member for two 
years. 

Furthermore, to fill the four other seats available for deputy 
members within the Employers’ group in the Governing Body, 
five persons were designated by the electoral college, it being 
understood that they would attend meetings of the Governing 
Body in rotation. 

The Workers’ electoral college designated at the elections of 
10 June 1931 six persons, two of whom came from non-European 
countries, to act as possible substitutes for the deputy members. 
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Those substitutes had of course no official status ; the Workers’ 
group in the Governing Body could, however, call upon them to 
fill a vacant seat in the absence of a regularly appointed deputy 
member. 

This flexible application of the Governing Body’s standing 
orders in regard to deputy members made it possible to go some 
way towards satisfying claims which were becoming more and more 
insistent. 


THE YEARS 1934-45 
The Enlarged Governing Body 


At the elections held during the 18th Session of the International 
Labour Conference on the basis of the amended Constitution, the 
Government electoral college elected eight regular members, four 
of whom were non-Europeans, thus bringing the number of non- 
European regular members up to seven, since Canada, India and 
Japan were included within the eight States of chief industrial 
importance. 

The Employers’ group elected for the first time eight regular 
members, of whom two were non-Europeans ; of the eight regular 
members elected by the Workers’ group, three came from countries 
outside Europe. 

But even after the constitutional increase in the size of the 
Governing Body, the Employers’ and Workers’ groups continued 
to be solicited by employers’ and workers’ organisations of various 
countries that wished to be associated in the Governing Body’s 
work, 

It was in answer to such requests that, as from the 1934 election, 
the Employers’ group provided for the appointment of ten deputy 
members, it being understood that at no time would more than 
eight of them sit simultaneously. Of the seats available to the 
Employers’ deputy members, one was reserved to a non-European 
member and the seven others were filled, according to a system 
of rotation fixed by the group, by the nine other deputy members 
appointed by the electoral college. 

The Employers’ group had furthermore provided that the 
two regular members’ seats and the one deputy member’s seat 
reserved for nationals of non-European countries would be filled 
by rotation in such a way that each of the three non-European 
Employers’ representatives should serve for two years as a regular 
member and for one year as a deputy member during the term of 
office of the Governing Body. 

The 1937 elections were held on the same principle as those 
of 1934, subject to the changes that had taken place in the list 
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of the eight States of chief industrial importance, to which reference 
is made below. As a result of those elections the Government 
group had four non-European members representing States of chief 
industrial importance as well as four non-European members 
representing the elected States. 

In the Employers’ group the representation of non-European 
countries remained unchanged, and the rotation system was 
applied to the two regular members’ seats and the one deputy 
member's seat. But the total number of deputy members was 
increased to 11, it being understood that not more than eight of 
them would ever sit simultaneously. 

The Workers’ group had three regular members and one deputy 
member from non-European countries. Of the eight deputies that 
it appointed, five were non-Europeans. 

During the term of office of the Governing Body following on 
the 1937 election, the Government group had its greatest number 
of deputy members: eight, as compared with seven for the 
period 1934-37. 


The Eight States of Chief Industrial Importance 


Soon after the elections of June 1934 the composition of the 
Governing Body was modified by the admission into the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation of the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
After these two States had become Members the Governing Body 
requested its officers to make a general study of the question of 
the eight States of chief industrial importance, availing itself, 
in accordance with precedent, of the advice of statistical experts 
for the choice of criteria and the manner of their application. 
At its 69th Session (January-February 1935) the Governing Body 
examined the report of its officers and recognised * that the eight 
States of chief industrial importance then members of the I.L.O. 
were, in alphabetical order: France, Germany, Great Britain, 
India, Italy, Japan, the United States and the U.S.S.R. It con- 
sequently decided that as from its 70th Session (August 1935) the 
representatives of the Governments of these States should oecupy 
the seats reserved for the eight States of chief industrial impor- 
tance. 

As result of that decision, Belgium and Canada ceased to be 
represented as of right. Nevertheless the Governing Body con- 
sidered that it would be equitable and opportune to allow these 
States to be associated in its work until the next elections and, 
applying to them by analogy article 3 of its Standing Orders, 
assimilated them to Government deputy members. 


1 Cf. Official Bulletin, Vol. XX, p. 15. 
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The admission of the United States into the International 
Labour Organisation also had repercussions on the composition of 
the Employers’ and Workers’ groups in the Governing Body. These 
groups, without awaiting the next elections, held that measures 
must be taken to associate representatives of United States em- 
ployers and workers in their proceedings. 

Thus it was that at the 72nd Session of the Governing Body 
(June 1935), the Yugoslav Employers’ representative renounced 
his seat as a regular member—which was then attributed by the 
group to a United States national—and was nominated to the 
tenth seat of deputy member provided for by the electoral college 
but never hitherto filled. 

The Workers’ group for its part decided that as from the 69th 
Session of the Governing Body (January-February 1935), one regular 
member’s seat should be reserved—by rotation among those 
elected in 1934—for the President of the American Federation of 
Labor or his substitute. 

It was not long before the composition of the Government 
group in the Governing Body underwent a further change regarding 
the States of chief industrial importance. At a special meeting 
held in October 1935 the Governing Body took note of the fact 
that Germany had ceased to be a Member of the International 
Labour Organisation, its notice of withdrawal having expired on 
21 October 1935. On the basis of statistical data assembled when 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. became Members, the Govern- 
ing Body decided that the vacancy now available should hence- 
forth be filled by Canada; Canada’s representative therefore 
relinquished his seat as Government deputy member.? 

During the Governing Body’s term of office from 1937 to 1940 
new vacancies occurred in the Government group. 

At its 89th Session (February 1940) the Governing Body took 
note of the fact that Italy’s notice of withdrawal had expired on 
15 December 1939. 

It furthermore noted that the U.S.S.R., which since May 1937 
had ceased to take an active part in the Organisation’s work, had 
also, on 14 December 1939, lost the automatic right of membership 
in the Organisation that it had acquired through its accession to 
the League of Nations. The Governing Body therefore held that 
the seat formerly filled by the U.S.S.R. among the eight States 
of chief industrial importance had, in fact, become vacant and 
should be filled. 

At the same session the Governing Body decided that the 


1 Cf. Official Bulletin, Vol. XX, p. 118. 
2 Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 3. 
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seats previously occupied by Italy and the U.S.S.R. should hence- 
forth be filled by Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Finally, in the period 1940-44, during which the term of office 
of the Governing Body was prolonged, the list of eight States of 
chief industrial importance was once more changed, since Japan’s 
notice of withdrawal expired on 3 November 1940. It was not, 
however, until its 92nd Session (April-May 1944) that the Govern- 
ing Body took note of the fact that this seat had become vacant 
and decided to allot it to China. 


The Prolongation of the Governing Body’s Term of Office 


In normal circumstances the composition of the Governing 
Body would have been renewed at the session of the International 
Labour Conference due to be held in June 1940. The war prevented 
the holding of that session, and the term of office of the Governing 
Body elected in 1937 was prolonged until the next ordinary session 
of the International Labour Conference. 

Shortly before the declaration of war the Governing Body, 
anxious to ensure its own operation in exceptional circumstances 
such as might prevent its members from holding regular sessions, 
had set up an Emergency Committee, to which it delegated its 
powers ; this Committee held five sessions between 1939 and 1942. 
A special conference of the International Labour Organisation, in 
which a considerable number of member States were unable to 
take part, was held during that period in New York (October- 
November 1941). Since that meeting was not a regular session 
of the International Labour Conference, the question of electing 
a new Governing Body did not arise. 

On that occasion the Governing Body held a session, the 90th, 
in which those members participated who were able to make the 
journey. At that session the Governing Body took note of the fact 
that Spain’s notice of withdrawal had expired on 9 November 1941 
and that as a result there was a vacancy among the elected States 
in the Government group. 

Subsequently, at its Fifth Session (April 1942), the Emergency 
Committee of the Governing Body took certain action in order to 
ensure as wide a representation as possible of employers and 
workers at any sessions of the Governing Body that might be held 
before the new elections or in any consultations by correspondence 
to which the officers of the Governing Body might decide to have 
recourse. 

The Employers’ group, noting that only five of its regular 
members could be reached for meetings or consultation, decided 
that the three remaining regular members’ seats should, if need be 
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and until further notice, be filled by two deputy members and by 
one person specially appointed for the purpose. 

A similar situation obtained in the Workers’ group, which 
decided that its three remaining regular members’ seats should, if 
need be and until further notice, be filled by three deputy members 
appointed for the purpose. It furthermore decided that if the 
seats of the Workers’ regular members could not be filled even 
after those nominations, seven persons nominated for the purpose 
would be called upon in turn. 


The 1944 Elections 


It was not until 1944 that circumstances made it possible to 
convene again an ordinary session of the International Labour 
Conference (at Philadelphia) and to consider holding elections to 
the Governing Body, whose term of office had been prolonged for 
four years. But the war had not yet come to an end, and regular 
contacts had not yet been re-established with a certain number 
of Members of the International Labour Organisation. Though it 
was imperative to elect a new Governing Body, it seemed difficult 
to consider the elections of 5 May 1944 as normal and to grant 
the new Governing Body a three-year term of office as provided 
for in the Constitution. 

The three electoral colleges agreed that the new members’ term 
of office should come to an end at the next ordinary session of the 
International Labour Conference. In fact, their tenure lasted a 
little less than 18 months, since the next session of the Conference 
took place in October-November 1945. 

The Government electoral college noted that two elective seats 
were vacant in the Government group—those of Spain, which had 
withdrawn from the Organisation, and China, which had been 
appointed to the non-elective seat formerly held by Japan—and 
considered that elections need be held only to fill the two vacant 
seats. It decided, therefore, to confirm in office the six States that 
had filled the elective seats before the election. Greece and Peru 
were elected to the two vacant seats. 

The employers’ and workers’ electoral colleges proceeded to 
elect eight regular members and eight deputy members. 


THe YEARS 1945-54 


The 1945 Elections 


It proved possible to hold the 27th Session of the International 
Labour Conference in Paris in conditions that were once more 
practically normal. It could be assumed, therefore, that even if 
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the Governing Body retained the same structure as before the war, 
the end of hostilities would herald for it a new period of activity. 

Elections were held on 31 October 1945 on the basis of the 
amended text of Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 
list of eight States of chief industrial importance, which had 
remained unchanged since the 92nd Session. 

Yet again the need was felt to associate a greater number of 
member States in the work of the Governing Body, particularly 
among the Employers, whose electoral college nominated a certain 
number of substitutes for the deputy members. 


The Revision of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation 


The Governing Body’s term of office was now once more 
triennial, and the International Labour Conference proceeded, after 
far-reaching preliminary studies, to revise the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation. This great undertaking was 
carried out in two stages and was intended to adapt the Constitution 
to post-war needs. It gave rise to prolonged debate: many 
structural modifications were considered, but none of those ulti- 
mately adopted by the Conference affected the composition of the 
Governing Body. The Instrument of Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the International Labour Organisation adopted in 1946 
included, however, a certain number of new provisions in the field 
covered by Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles, which became 
article 7 of the revised I.L.O. Constitution. 

In the first place, new provisions were required to replace 
paragraph 3 of the old text, which affirmed the competence of the 
League of Nations to decide any disputes as to which were the 
Members of chief industrial importance. Under the new text? it 
is the Governing Body that decides, as occasion requires, which 
are the Members of the Organisation of chief industrial importance 
and makes rules to ensure that all questions relating to the designa- 
tion of these Members are considered by an impartial committee 
before the decision is made. Thus the procedure that had been 
followed in practice for 25 years was formally laid down and defined. 
Further, any appeal made by a Member from the declaration of 
the Governing Body as to which are the Members of chief industrial 
importance is decided by the Conference, but an appeal to the 
Conference does not suspend the application of the declaration 
until the Conference gives its decision. 

Two other innovations concern the functioning of the Governing 
Body, though not its composition. The new provisions included 


1 Cf. Official Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, p. 211-213. 
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in article 7 provide that if for any reason the elections to the 
Governing Body do not take place on the expiry of the period of 
three years, the Governing Body shall remain in office until such 
elections are held. Thus legal sanction was given to the pro- 
cedure that had been applied in practice when it proved impossible 
to renew the composition of the Governing Body in 1940. 

Further, whereas the old amended text of Article 393 provided 
for the election by the Governing Body of a chairman, the text of 
article 7 provides that a chairman and two vice-chairmen shall 
be elected and that one of the three shall be a person representing 
a government, one a person representing employers and one a 
person representing workers. Here again it was simply a case of 
giving official recognition to a practice that had been observed for 
many years. 


The Eight States of Chief Industrial Importance 


The Instrument of Amendment having come into force, the 
Governing Body proceeded to revise the list of the eight States 
of chief industrial importance in preparation for the 1948 elections. 
On the basis of a report submitted by its officers after consulta- 
tion with statistical experts, the Governing Body at its 105th Ses- 
sion (June 1948) took note of the fact that no change had occurred 
in the existing list as regards the first six States! in the light 
of the most recent statistical information, and that the seventh 
non-elective seat should be allotted to Brazil. The election to the 
eighth seat proved difficult, since several member States had 
almost equally strong claims. The Governing Body consequently 
decided to undertake a further study, pending which the seat was 
to continue to be occupied by Belgium. 

On the basis of the list so drawn up the Government electoral 
college proceeded at the 31st Session of the Conference to elect 
the eight States that were to fill the elective seats during the 
period 1948-51. 

At its 107th Session (December 1948) the Governing Body ex- 
amined the report of its officers who had carried out the supplemen- 
tary study required, and took note of the fact that the eighth State 
of chief industrial importance was now Italy. As a result of the 
last elections that country was filling an elective seat, which would 
therefore become vacant. The Governing Body therefore decided to 
allot that seat to Belgium, which in virtue of the previous deci- 
sion was provisionally occupying the eighth non-elective seat. 





1 The United States, the United Kingdom, France, India, China and 
Canada. 
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On the basis of that list, drawn up in December 1948, the com- 
position of the Governing Body was renewed at the 34th Session 
of the International Labour Conference held in June 1951. 


Deputy Members 


The modifications made meanwhile in the Standing Orders had 
somewhat changed the character of deputy members, without, 
however, affecting the structure of the Governing Body as laid 
down in the Constitution. ; 

Under the new article 7 of the Constitution the Governing 
Body retained full liberty to modify the status of the deputy mem- 
bers and particularly of the Government deputy members. The 
latter were originally persons appointed either by the government 
of a State represented in the Governing Body or by its represen- 
tative ; they could have a different nationality from that of the 
representative for whom they deputised. As has been pointed out, 
the number of Government members of the Governing Body who 
made use of those powers had never been very great. It seemed 
somewhat irrational, moreover, that a member State and not an 
electoral college should have the right to appoint Government 
deputy members. Furthermore, in view of the privileged status of 
the eight States of chief industrial importance, it was rather strange 
that one of those States might on occasion be represented in the 
Governing Body by a deputy member of another nationality in the - 
absence of its regularly appointed representative. 

The Governing Body took the view that Government deputy 
members should have a status more in conformity with its own 
representative character and should be elected by the Government 
electoral college in the same way as members filling elective seats. 
The Governing Body also decided to limit the number of the new 
Government deputy members to eight, corresponding to the eight 
members holding elective seats, having regard to the special status 
of the States of chief industrial importance. 

Having made the necessary changes in its own Standing 
Orders, the Governing Body submitted recommendations to the 
Conference, on the basis of which the latter included the following 
new provision in article 49 of its Standing Orders : 


4. The Government Electoral College shall also select eight other Mem- 
bers of the Organisation, the Governments of which shall be entitled to 
appoint deputy Government members of the Governing Body. 


With the object of associating a greater number of Members 
of the Organisation more closely in its work, the Governing Body 
had, furthermore, decided that the International Labour Organisa- 
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tion should pay the travelling and subsistence expenses of all the 
eight deputy members appointed by the two non-governmental 
groups ; hitherto that provision had applied to only four of them. 

At the elections of 26 and 27 June 1951 there were again com- 
plaints from States which, despite the entry into force of the new 
provisions, were not associated in the work of the Governing Body. 

Claims to representation were also brought up within the 
Employers’ and Workers’ electoral colleges, and these bodies, in 
order to give some measure of satisfaction to the parties concerned, 
each elected eight substitute deputy members; these had no 
official status, but had a chance of participating occasionally in the 
Governing Body’s work in the absence of the elected deputy 
members. 


The Composition of the Governing Body after the 
Elections of 1945, 1948 and 1951 


It is not without interest to follow the development in the 
composition of the Governing Body, as compared with the original 
position in 1919, during the three terms of office covering the 
period 1945-54. 

During its first term of office the Governing Body was com- 
posed of only 24 regular members and was mainly European in 


character. Owing to the absence of the United States, only one 
non-European country—Japan—was included among the eight 
States of chief industrial importance; the Government group 
included two elected non-European Members. The Employers’ 
group had no representative from a non-European country and the 
Workers’ group only one. As was pointed out in the resolution 
adopted by the Conference, 20 of the members were representatives 
of European countries. ; 

Subsequently the amendment to Article 393, which came into 
force in 1934, had provided that of the 16 member States represented 
in the Government group, six must be non-European, and that two 
Employers’ representatives and two Workers’ representatives 
should belong to non-European States. 

Actually the required proportion of non-European members 
within each group was greatly exceeded at the several elections 
held during the period 1945-54. 

After the 1945 elections, four non-European and four European 
States were included in the eight States of chief industrial im- 
portance ; in the Government group as a whole, out of 16 regular 
Members, ten were non-European and six European. Exactly the 
same proportion was attained in the two other groups, since both 
among the Employers and Workers there were five non-European 
and three European members. 
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The total number of member States associated in the Governing 
Body’s work in any capacity was 29, of which 15 were non-European 
and 14 European. 

In 1948 the proportion of non-European countries among the 
eight States of chief industrial importance had slightly increased : 
three European, as compared with five non-European. 

For regular members, the figures in the three groups remained 
identical with those of 1945. The total number of States asso- 
ciated in the Governing Body’s work rose from 29 to 31, of which 
15 were non-European and 16 European. 

After the 1951 elections the situation remained unchanged as 
regards the eight States of chief industrial importance. Among 
the regular members the representation of European countries 
marked a slight advance: whereas the proportion remained the same 
within the Employers’ group, in the Government group there 
were nine non-European and seven European countries and in the 
Workers’ group the numbers were equal—four representatives of 
non-European countries and four of European countries. 

At the same time the total number of countries associated in 
the Governing Body’s work rose to 37, of which 21 were non- 
European and 16 European ; this was due to the institution of 
elective deputy members’ seats in the Government group and the 
election by each of the other groups of eight substitutes in addition 
to the deputy members. 

The fact that henceforth eight Employers’ deputy members 
and eight Workers’ deputy members were entitled to the payment 
of travelling and subsistence expenses by the International Labour 
Organisation led to a more regular participation of the parties 
concerned in the Governing Body’s work.! In practice, and in 
order that the eight deputy members’ seats in each group should 
really be filled, each of the two non-governmental groups called 
both upon the regularly elected deputy members and upon persons 
included in the list of substitutes. The lists of deputy and substi- 
tute members in the Employers’ and Workers’ groups included 
eight nationals of non-European countries and eight of European 
countries. 


Amendment of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation (1953) 


Thus, over and above the reform in the composition of the 
Governing Body that became operative in 1934, a number of 
practical measures had been taken to increase the number of 


_1 In 1954 the number of deputy members in each of the two groups was 
raised to ten; all are entitled to these expenses. 
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States associated in the Governing Body’s work and to ensure 
adequate representation for non-European countries. 

A further widening of the composition of the Governing Body 
was urged, however, particularly on the occasion of the triennial 
elections. This was due first of all to the fact that since 1952 the 
total number of member States in the International Labour 
Organisation had been 66—much higher than it had ever been 
before the war—but above all to the social evolution that had 
taken place since the foundation of the Organisation and to a 
large extent because of its foundation. At the present time social 
problems have taken on an importance in the world that they 
were far from having in 1919 ; many States have seen the awakening 
of what has been called in Latin America “ social sensibility ”. 
All over the world workers’ and employers’ organisations have 
greatly developed, and so has collaboration between those organisa- 
tions and public authorities. Evolution on the national plane 
fosters the desire and the need to participate as closely as possible 
in the activities of the Organisation that has for over 30 years 
exercised a fruitful influence on the understanding of labour 
problems .and their solution. 

These circumstances led the Governing Body to consider a 
new reform of its composition in view of the elections to be held 
in 1954. Reserving the possibility of an examination at a later 
date of the question of deputy members, which is governed by its 
Standing Orders, the Governing Body decided at its 120th Session 
to include in the agenda of the 36th Session of the International 
Labour Conference the following item: the substitution of the 
figures “ forty ”, “ twenty ”, “ sixteen ” and “ ten ” for the figures 
“thirty-two”, “sixteen”, “twelve” and “eight” in the pro- 
visions of the Constitution relating to the membership of the 
Governing Body. At its 1954 Session the Conference adopted a 
draft amendment to that effect, thus increasing the number of 
regular members in each of the groups and also raising from eight 
to ten the number of non-elective seats allotted to States of chief 
industrial importance. 

The Conference also decided on the deletion of the provision 
in paragraph 2 of article 7 of the Constitution requiring that 
of the 16 Members represented six should be non-European 
States. That provision had been overtaken by events and could be 
regarded as obsolete. 

The amendment was unanimously adopted as a whole, together 
with a resolution inviting member States to endeavour to ratify 
the Instrument of Amendment as rapidly as possible so that it 
might come into force by June 1954. 
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THE SITUATION TODAY 


Thanks to the simplification of the procedure regarding the 
entry into force of amendments to the Constitution, the amended 
text became valid before the elections held during the 37th Session 
of the Conference. The first consequence was that the number of 
non-elective seats in the Governing Body was increased from eight 
to ten. At its 125th Session (May 1954) the Governing Body 
therefore revised the list of States of chief industrial importance. 
Shortly before, the U.S.S.R., a Member of the United Nations, 
had indicated to the Director-General its formal acceptance of the 
obligations of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation, and so had to be taken into account. The list drawn 
up by the Governing Body was as follows: Canada, China, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, India, Italy; Japan, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and the Union of? Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Brazil, which was formerly included-in the 
list of the eight States, lost the non-elective seat that it had filled 
for several years ; the Governing Body was unanimous in expressing 
its appreciation of the valuable services rendered by that.country 
as a Member of the International Labour Organisation and of the 
Governing Body. 

The Governing Body also favoured‘an increase in the number 
of deputy members, so that each group would have ten instead of 
eight. When the Conference had approved this new provision 
and modified its Standing Orders accordingly, the three electoral 
colleges were each invited to elect ten regular and ten deputy 
members. The elections of 15 June 1954 gave the Government 
group the following composition : among the States of chief indus- 
trial importance, five were European and five non-European ; 
among the States with elective seats, three were European and 
seven non-European; and among the deputy members three 
European and seven non-European States were represented. The 
total was thus 11 European States and 19 non-European. 

In the Employers’ group the regular members included nationals 
of four European States and six non-European States; of the 
deputy members, four were European and six non-European. The 
Employers’ electoral college also appointed ten substitute deputy 
members, of whom four were European and six non-European, 
giving a total of 12 European and 18 non-European. 

In the Workers’ group the distribution was as follows : of the 
regular members, four were European and six non-European ; 
of the deputy members, six were European and four non-European ; 
of the substitute deputy members, one was European and nine 
non-European—a total of 11 European and 19 non-European. 
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Thus the Governing Body as a whole, if the substitute deputy 
members are taken into account, includes 34 Europeans and 56 
non-Euro . 

Of the 69 member States of the Organisation, 45 (almost two- 
thirds) have at least one representative in one of the three groups : 
in the case of Europe 17 out of 27 member States, in the case of 
Asia 12 out of 16, in the case of Africa 4 out of 5, in the case of 
America 10 out of 19 and in the case of Australasia 2 out of 2. 

It is thus clear that article 7 of the Constitution in its present 
text, completed by the provisions relating to deputy members 
and the already customary practice applied to substitute deputy 
members, ensures very wide representation of member States on 
the Governing Body, with fair distribution for the various parts of 
the world. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The original composition of the Governing Body as determined 
by the authors of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles constituted a 
bold innovation because of the tripartite character devised for 
that body as well as for the International Labour Conference. It 
might indeed have been considered possible that the authors of 
Part XIII, while giving a tripartite composition to the Conference, 
which is a sovereign body representing all member States, would 
preserve a purely governmental composition for the Governing 
Body, which is the executive organ. Had that been the case the 
role of the Governing Body would obviously have been wholly 
different, and its influence among employers and workers would 
undoubtedly have been neither so extensive nor so rapidly 
established. Looking back, it is permissible to say that it is thanks 
to the foresight of the authors of Part XIII that the International 
Labour Organisation, whose roots go deep into the various elements 
of production in many countries, survived the crisis that shook 
the world between 1939 and 1945. 

The numerical composition of each of the groups within the 
Governing Body devised by the authors of Part XIII had a two- 
fold aim : to ensure a sufficiently representative character to that 
body and to avoid the risk of marring its effective action by en- 
trusting too great a number of persons with the task of directing 
the destinies of the new Organisation. No doubt when Article 393 
was drafted account was taken of the probable composition of the 
Organisation, which would be expected to include the 32 States 
Signatories of the Treaty of Peace and, if not all, at least some of 
the 13 States invited to adhere to the Covenant. The maximum 
number was consequently 45 member States. Having fixed the 
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total number of members of the executive body at 24, the authors 
of Part XIII were justified in believing that they had given the 
Governing Body a sufficiently representative character, in view 
of the probable number of member States. 

The discussions at the Washington Conference, the objections 
concerning the list of the eight States of chief industrial importance 
and the claims of non-European countries clearly showed that it 
was necessary to move towards a widening of the composition of 
the Governing Body lest its activity lead to disputes and its 
authority rest on too narrow a basis. 

Already during the Governing Body’s second term of office the 
procedure in regard to deputy members gave some measure of 
satisfaction to the claims put forward. But the entry into force 
of the amendment to Article 393 was delayed 12 years because of 
the complex conditions attached to it. 

New claims were put forward, especially by the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, even before the reform decided upon 
in 1922 had come into effect. Thus, at successive elections, the two 
non-governmental groups in the Governing Body had recourse to 
procedures ancillary to the Standing Orders in order to associate 
in the work of the Governing Body a greater number of elements 
either through a system of rotation or through the election of 
substitutes. This gradual widening of the composition of the 
Governing Body corresponded to the evolution of the de facto 
situation. During the period under discussion the number of 
Members of the Organisation steadily increased ; meanwhile, the 
interest aroused in many countries by social problems went on 
growing and was accompanied by a parallel development of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations. 

When, in 1934, the reform of the Governing Body’s composition 
became operative, it was already no longer adequate for the needs 
and aspirations of member States and employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. Though the original disequilibrium between the 
representation of European and non-European countries had been 
remedied, there still remained the claims of States that were 
rapidly expanding in the social field and of vigorously growing 
employers’ and workers’ organisations that wanted to be more 
closely associated with the activities of the Governing Body. 

Both before and during the Second World War the number of 
claims decreased owing to the withdrawals from the International 
Labour Organisation and the abnormal general situation. 

But immediately the war had come to an end, there began for 
both the International Labour Conference and the Governing Body 
a period of intense activity, which corresponded to the urgency of 
social problems the world over. The number of member States, 
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which after slightly exceeding 60 had dropped to 46, moved up- 
wards rapidly. Since 1944 no less than 23 States have been 
admitted or readmitted to the Organisation. With a total of 
69 member States the Organisation has today reached the widest 
geographical distribution that it has ever known. 

Its activities also tend to go deeper. The need for rapid in- 
dustrialisation felt in many countries leads to increasing interest 
in labour problems on the international plane, and the economic 
and social interdependence of the various regions of the world 
is ever more manifest. 

Apart from its traditional activities the International Labour 
Organisation is moving in new directions and has energetically 
tackled practical work in the fields of manpower and technical 
assistance in answer to insistent and urgent appeals for aid in the 
solution of problems that demand both immediate and long- 
term action. This development has in large measure been facilitated 
by the close contacts of the Organisation with the different parties 
to production in the countries concerned, more particularly in 
those that are associated in the work of the Governing Body. 

With the increase in the number of member States, the in- 
tensification of social evolution and the development of employers’ 
and workers’ organisations have come more claims from govern- 
ments and organisations desirous of participating directly in the 
Governing Body’s work. The adoption and the rapid entry into 
force of the new amendment to the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation have satisfied those aspirations in so far as 
this is humanly possible. It is difficult to conceive of an executive 
body on which more than two-thirds of the member States would 
be represented. Moreover, there are limits to the possible expansion 
of the Organisation : only a few States remain outside its sphere of 
action, and their industrial importance is, on the whole, slight. 

The present composition of the Governing Body may, therefore, 
be considered as the culmination of a long and inevitable evolution, 
the origins of which go back to the very beginning of the Organisa- 
tion. But there are reasons for thinking that that evolution, the 
stages of which have been traced above through some 35 years, 
must come to a halt and that the present composition of the 
Governing Body, based as it is on the quasi-universality of the 
International Labour Organisation, will remain as it is for a con- 
siderable time. 
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DETERMINATION OF WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


HE traditional method of fixing wages and other conditions of 

employment in the countries of the Near and Middle East other 
than Israel is the individual contract. Although a number of 
collective agreements exist in these countries, the practice of 
collective bargaining, itself dependent on the existence of strong 
and stable organisations of workers, is nowhere sufficiently 
developed to ensure by itself adequate minimum standards for 
the workers. For this reason, following the example of many 
Western countries in similar circumstances, the Governments of 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey have seen fit to 
make provision for minimum wage fixing machinery to a greater 
or less degree, a device which may be considered as supplementary 
to the collective bargaining process. 


Wage-Fixing Machinery 


The Labour Law of Iraq gives the Government power to 
prescribe minimum wages for any trade—at present the Ministry 
for Social Affairs, acting through the Council of Ministers, fixes 
the wages of port and railway workers. Provision is made in the 
Iranian Labour Law for the annual fixing, in each region or trade, 
of the wages of unskilled workers (on the principle of equal pay 
for equal work by either sex), on the basis of recommendations by a 
council consisting of the local governor, the chairman of the 
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municipal council, the director of the local branch of the National 
Bank, a representative of the Ministry of Labour and two repre- 
sentatives each of employers and workers. The Labour Codes of 
Syria and Lebanon both provide for the institution of wage-fixing 
machinery. In Syria, boards in Damascus, Homs, Aleppo and 
two other towns, each consisting of three government represent- 
atives and one representative each of employers and workers 
chosen by their respective organisations, are to meet at least twice 
a year in order to fix, after consulting the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations interested, minimum wages for each category in 
industry, commerce and the liberal professions. The position 
under the Lebanon Labour Code is very similar—a board competent 
to fix minimum wages for any occupation met for the first time in 
February 1952. In Egypt proclamations are issued from time to 
time to adjust the cost-of-living allowances of workers in com- 
merce and industry. 

Under powers conferred by the Labour Law of 1936, as amended 
in 19501, the Turkish Minister of Labour issued regulations in 1951 
concerning minimum wage fixing procedure. Minimum wages are 
fixed by committees each consisting of a labour department 
official, a representative of the municipal council, the district 
medical officer, one representative each of the workers and em- 
ployers concerned, and one more representative each of workers 
and employers chosen by their respective organisations. The 
system has been applied so far on a limited scale only. Early in 1953 
wages were being fixed in this way in only five departments of the 
country and only in respect of certain categories, e.g. agricultural 
workers in the cotton fields and workers in tobacco processing and 
the silk industry. 

Israel has no government machinery for the determination of 
wages ; wages are regulated entirely by free collective bargaining. 


Collective Bargaining and Collective Agreements 


Under the respective labour or trade union laws of Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey mentioned earlier, trade 
unions may conclude collective agreements. In Syria, in fact, the 
new Constitution adopted in July 1953 also provides that the 
State must encourage collective labour agreements, while Egypt 
dealt with the question comprehensively in a Collective Agreements 
Act ? promulgated in 1950. Nevertheless collective agreements are, 


1 Act No. 5518 of 25 Jan. 1950 (Resmi Gazete, 31 Jan. 1950, No. 7420). 
2 7.L.0. Legislative Series, 1950 (Eg. 2). 
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as indicated earlier, still a long way from the stage of development 
when they can be regarded as beginning to replace the individual 
contract as the regular method of determining wages and other 
conditions of employment. There are hardly any collective agree- 
ments in Iraq and few in Iran, Syria and Lebanon. At the beginning 
of 1953 there were only three known to exist in Lebanon (in the 
hairdressing, hotel and restaurant and bakery trades), all dealing 
with the question of hours of work, but early in 1954 an agreement 
of broader scope was concluded in the garment-making trade in 
Tripoli, providing in particular for the establishment of joint 
conciliation machinery. There are a few more collective agreements 
in Egypt and Turkey, some of important scope, but the practice 
is still in its infancy. 

The legislatures of both Egypt and Turkey have enacted 
certain provisions to strengthen the authority of collective 
agreements. In Turkey the Civil Code of Obligations provides that 
clauses in individual contracts that derogate from a relevant 
collective agreement are automatically replaced by the correspond- 
ing terms of the collective agreement, and the same is true in 
Egypt under the Act of 1950 mentioned above, except where the 
clauses of the individual contracts are more advantageous to the 
workers. In Egypt only a trade union or federation may conclude 
the collective agreement on the workers’ side ; where at least half 
the workers in an undertaking are members of the contracting 
undertaking union or occupational union, the collective agreement 
applies to the rest of the workers in the undertaking except in so 
far as the clauses in their individual contracts are more advant- 
ageous to them. 

It is difficult at this stage, in view of the paucity of existing 
agreements, to state what are the trends with respect to the scope 
of collective agreements—the three agreements mentioned in the 
case of Lebanon, for example, deal solely with the question of 
working hours. Mention has already been made of an agreement 
in the Turkish textile industry concluded at Kurucesme in 
January 1952. The scope of the agreement is considerable—it covers 
hourly wage rates and overtime rates, production premiums, 
paid holidays, family allowances, appointment of a union delegate 
among the employees (with certain functions rather like those of 
a shop steward), voluntary check-off, union shop, joint institution 
by the two parties of a mutual aid fund, constitution of ad hoc 
joint arbitration boards to.deal with disputes, etc. In 1951 the 
Egyptian Engineering Professions Union issued what it regarded 
as a model for collective agreements, which dealt with numerous 
aspects of pay and allowances and social benefits. In practice 
conditions rarely approach the model standards. More typical 
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is the agreement of October 1951 between the Shell Company of 
Egypt Limited and other employers with the Federation of Staff 
and Labour Trades Unions of the Petroleum Industry, which 
contains provisions concerning job classification, promotion, 
basic wage rates of the different categories, cost of living, shift 
allowances, procedure for renewal of the agreement, etc. 

The above facts tend to show that the organisations engaged in 
collective bargaining, in Egypt and Turkey in particular, are 
beginning to model their agreements on the lines followed in more 
industrialised countries. 

In Israel the vast majority of the employed population is 
covered by collective agreements. It is estimated that collective 
agreements determine the wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment of 90 per cent. of industrial workers, over 50 per cent. of 
commercial workers and 90 per cent. of workers in public services 
(nearly 100 per cent. in the government services). Seasonal workers 
in agriculture (which is carried on during the off seasons mainly 
by self-employed farmers organised in co-operative settlements) 
are almost completely covered by collective agreements. Civil 
servants, organised in the Civil Servants’ Association affiliated to the 
Histadrut, have concluded collective agreements with the Govern- 
ment. 

On the workers’ side, although the constituent national unions 
have considerable autonomy in negotiating wages, hours, etc., 
final authority still rests with the Histadrut Executive Committee. 
Collective agreements tend to include certain provisions as regular 
features, such as provision for an eight-hour day, wages, seniority 
and family allowances, sick leave with pay, paid holidays, maternity 
leave with pay, consultation with the union regarding dismissals 
and compensation on dismissal, employers’ contributions to 
workers’ sick funds and provident funds, accident insurance, union 
recognition and recognition of the right to organise and bargain 
collectively. 

Though collective agreements in Israel were originally usually 
concluded at the undertaking level, there has been a tendency in 
recent years to negotiate an increasing number of agreements on 
an industry-wide basis. Such agreements now cover flour milling 
and the citrus-canning factories, while an agreement concluded 
in 1953 in the metallurgical industry covers all organised metal 
workers in Israel. 

Although collective bargaining is entirely a matter of free and 
established practice in Israel, the Government is studying a Bill 
relating to collective agreements, which has been placed for con- 
sideration before the tripartite advisory committee that the 
Government consults when preparing legislation of this kind. 
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SETTLEMENT OF LABOUR DISPUTES 


With the exception of Israel most of the Near and Middle 
Eastern countries have made legal provision for the settlement of 
labour disputes by the establishment of conciliation and—usually 
compulsory—arbitration machinery. 

In Iraq the Labour Law of 1942 makes provision for the issue 
of special regulations for the settlement of industrial disputes, but 
no such regulations have yet been issued. In practice, the Ministry 
of Social Affairs seeks to act as a mediator in any disputes that may 
arise. In Lebanon, where the Ministry of Social Affairs will act as a 
conciliator if disputes are submitted to it, the Labour Code provides 
for the setting up, in each region, of arbitration boards including 
representatives of employers and workers appointed by the Govern- 
ment, which are competent to give final decisions that are binding 
and give rise to no appeal ; here it is of interest to note that, in the 
recent collective agreement referred to above 1, the employers and 
workers in the garment-making trade in Tripoli have made provision 
for the establishment of a joint committee consisting of two 
representatives each of the two contracting organisations, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to settle disputes by conciliation before 
they are referred for settlement by the prescribed arbitration 
procedure. The Labour Law of 1949 in Iran provides for the 
compulsory reference of all disputes arising in every undertaking, 
either individual or collective, to the joint conciliation board set 
up in the undertaking ; if conciliation fails, reference to the tripartite 
district arbitration board is compulsory. Under the Syrian Labour 
Code, in towns in which both a workers’ union and an employers’ 
union for a given occupation have their headquarters, each side is 
required to appoint three members, who together constitute a 
joint guild board. One of the functions of the joint guild board is to 
settle by conciliation or arbitration all individual or collective 
disputes brought before it, whether or not those concerned are 
members of the said unions or not. Where no guild board exists, its 
functions in this respect are performed by the joint wage-fixing 
board for the area. Unless a certain specified majority of the mem- 
bers of the joint guild board or wage-fixing board concur in the 
decision, awards may be appealed against to a tripartite superior 
arbitration board, whose decision is final. 

In Egypt and Turkey provisions concerning the settlement of 
disputes have been enacted in rather greater detail. 

The Egyptian Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1948, was 
replaced by new legislation at the end of 1952.2 Conciliation with 
— -1See p. 528. 

* Legislative Decree No. 318 of 8 Dec. 1952 (Egyptian Government 
Gazette, Arabic edition, 8 Dec. 1952). 
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respect to any collective dispute is initiated by either party request- 
ing the services of the Labour Department. Once either party has 
made such a request the conciliation and arbitration procedures 
are compulsory. If the representative of the Labour Department 
fails to conciliate the parties, a tripartite conciliation board must 
be set up ; the union and the employer concerned are represented 
on this board, which also includes one representative each of a 
chamber of commerce and a trade union not directly interested 
in the dispute. Failure of this conciliation attempt entails the auto- 
matic reference of the dispute, within three days, to the competent 
regional arbitration board, which includes representatives of 
chambers of industry and trade unions not concerned in the 
dispute—they sit as assessors with no right to vote, but must be 
consulted by the chairman of the board before he gives his decision, 
which is binding and not subject to appeal. The workers’ or 
employer’s organisation or employer concerned is party to the 
proceedings throughout. 

Individual disputes in Egypt may be reported by the worker 
concerned to the director of the local labour office.’ If his attempt 
to conciliate fails, the matter is dealt with by the ordinary courts 
under an expedited procedure, except where the district is within 
the jurisdiction of a special labour court (a Ministerial Order in 
April 1953 set up special labour courts in Cairo, Alexandria and 
Port Said). 

The. procedure of conciliation and arbitration in Turkey is 
compulsory throughout. The Labour Law of 1936, as amended 
in 1950 and supplemented by regulations issued in November 1951, 
provides for the compulsory election of employees’ delegates in 
undertakings in which at least 20 workers are employed (and for 
voluntary election in smaller undertakings), whose function is to 
negotiate with the employer on both collective and individual 
disputes (i.e., those affecting less than one-fifth of the workers in 
the undertaking) arising in the undertaking. It is only in under- 
takings employing less than 20 persons that the majority of the 
workers can demand the intervention of their trade unions in the 
conciliation proceedings with mference to a collective dispute. 
There are two ways in which a dispute may be submitted to compul- 
sory arbitration. Under the procedure mentioned above the failure 
of conciliation attempts by the meeting of the employer with the 
employees’ delegate or delegates gives rise to further conciliation 
with the assistance of a representative of the Ministry of Labour. 
If this attempt fails, the dispute is compulsorily referred to the 
departmental arbitration board, whose decision is binding, subject 


1 Cf, Law No. 165 of 1953 (ibid., No. 30 bis, 9 Apr. 1953). 
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to appeal to the Superior Arbitration Board. The second method 
by which the dispute may come before the arbitration board—a 
consequence of the amending legislation in 1950—is for a trade 
union that has a majority among the workers in the undertaking 
to “ provoke a dispute ”. It may do this on the written request of 
not less than one-fifth of the workers employed in the undertaking. 
The position therefore appears to be that, whereas prior to 1950 
only the staff delegates and never the trade union could take part 
in conciliation proceedings, the amendments made to the legislation 
in 1950 made it possible for the trade unions to take part in concilia- 
tion proceedings, but still only in the case of the very small under- 
takings. Again, while before 1950 a collective dispute could reach 
an arbitration board only after the employees’ delegates had taken 
the initiative, now, in consequence of the enactment adopted in 
1950, it would appear that the trade union with a majority member- 
ship in the undertaking—including large undertakings in which 
the union is still excluded from participation in conciliation—can 
uow take action to bring a dispute to arbitration. This 1950 
amendment in fact constitutes the first real recognition of the 
interests and rights of trade unions with regard to the procedures 
for settlement of disputes concerning their members. 

While the Trade Union Act of 1947 provides for the right of 
trade unions to represent their members in their individual disputes 
and in their claims arising out of collective agreements and to 
submit their views and proposals to arbitral bodies, neither that 
Act nor the enactment of 1950 clearly defines the right of the trade 
union to appear as a party to a collective dispute before an arbitra- 
tion board, even though that may have been the intention as a 
corollary to their new right to “ provoke” disputes. The present 
position has given rise to demands that the occupational organisa- 
tions concerned should be represented on the arbitration boards— 
apart from two independent members, each board is at present 
composed of representatives of the authorities. The Government 
has been aware of these considerations and is at present considering 
a proposed Strikes and Lockouts Act. The Bill as at present 
drafted provides for the representation of workers’ organisations 
on conciliation and arbitration boards and defines unequivocally 
the right of trade unions to appear as parties in disputes before 
the boards. In the meantime, in view of the present position, 
certain unions and employers have negotiated together with a 
view to setting up their own arbitration machinery rather than 
submit their disputes to the arbitration boards. Joint machinery 
for the prevention and settlement of disputes has been established, 
for example, by the Employers’ Industrial Union in Istanbul and 
the Istanbul Federation of Trade Unions. 
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In 1950 the Turkish Government enacted a Labour Courts 
Act providing for the setting up of special labour courts to deal 
with both collective juridical disputes and individual juridical 
disputes. Appeals lie against their decisions to the Court of Cassa- 
tion. By the end of 1952 such courts had been set up in 15 principal 
cities and towns. Here it is noteworthy that the Government has 
actually put into effect the principle of employer and worker 
representation tentatively accepted in the Strikes and Lockouts 
Bill referred to above, each labour court being composed of re- 
presentatives of employers and workers in addition to a judge. 

In the light of these various procedures it is of interest to note brief- 
ly how the different countries have dealt with the question of strikes. 

Under the Iranian Labour Law, 1949, the Syrian Labour 
Code, 1946, and the Egyptian Decree No. 318 of December 1952, 
strikes are prohibited until the procedures laid down for the 
settlement of disputes have been followed to the end. In the case 
of Syria, if the employer fails to reply as prescribed to the demands 
put forward by the workers, if the arbitral bodies fail to make 
awards within the stipulated time limits or if the employer fails 
to execute an award, not only may the employees strike, but 
their contracts subsist and the employer must pay their wages for 
the strike period. In Syria, and also in Lebanon, the penal codes 
prohibit in all cases strikes called with a view to stopping transport 
services, postal, telegraphic and telephonic communications and 
public services for the distribution of water and electricity. Public 
employees may not strike in Egypt, under the Penal Code, and it 
is unlawful to call a strike in a public utility service * or in any 
undertakings declared by Order to be “of importance to the 
community ” (all undertakings engaged in spinning were declared 
to be of importance to the community in June 1952). 

While the Labour Law of Iraq contains no specific provision 
prohibiting strikes, a trade union may be dissolved if it conducts 
its affairs so as to “ prejudice the work or the proper performance 
thereof ”. Under the Maintenance of Public Peace Law of 1952 all 
“sympathy strikes” are illegal, and, where a strike involves a 
danger that it will lead to a disturbance of the public peace, a 
hindrance of transport or cessation of supplies in general, the 
authorities may designate the strike an “extraordinary” strike, 
and thereafter any person deemed “ dangerous ” by the authorities 
may be assigned a compulsory residence or forced to cease to 
reside in any specified place or places. 





In spite of these provisions state officials and employees in Syria 
stopped work for one week in the summer of 1951. 

2 Proclamation No. 75 of 1940, as modified by Proclamations Nos. 86 of 
1940 and 544 of 1944, kept in force by Legislative Decree No. 102 of 1945. 
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In Turkey all strikes, as well as lockouts, are prohibited under 
the Labour Law of 1936. Nevertheless the Strikes and Lockouts 
Bill, as at present drafted, would legalise strikes, subject to pre- 
scribed conditions, in all sectors except various government and 
public utility undertakings. 

In Israel a Bill concerning the settlement of industrial disputes 
has already been drafted and discussed by a tripartite advisory 
committee. This text, when enacted, will give legal status to the 
Industrial Relations Department and to the activities that it has 
developed in the past years in the field of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. At present the parties may apply to the Department, and its 
conciliator will try to help them to settle the dispute. If this 
mediation is unsuccessful, the conciliator proposes to the parties 
that they submit the dispute to arbitration and, if they agree, he 
or some other person selected by them acts as arbitrator. Arbitra- 
tion awards are legally binding under the Arbitration Law in so far 
as they apply to monetary legal disputes. 

The right to strike is recognised in Israel as a matter of practice. 
Even the Civil Servants’ Bill was reported in 1953, when it was 
being prepared by the Government, to contain no prohibition of 
strikes. Nevertheless, the strike weapon is used with restraint. 
One reason for this is that national unions belonging to the 
Histadrut may call a strike only with the authorisation of the 
Executive of the parent body, which maintains a single strike 
fund for all its unions. Unauthorised strikes are rare. Figures 
show a recent decline in the number of strikes—72 in 1950, 63 in 
1951 and 51 in 1952—and in the number of working days lost— 
94,537 in 1951 and 49,619 in 1952. This trend would appear to be 
in harmony with the policy of the Histadrut, renewed in 1953, of 
exercising restraint in regard to wage claims and of seeking to 
promote increased productivity. 


COLLABORATION BETWEEN PUBLIC AUTHORITIES AND 
EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


It is not until workers’ organisations have achieved a certain 
degree of strength, stability and experience that they can become 
really effective instruments for collaboration with governments 
at the national level or for joint collaboration with employers or 
employers’ organisations at the industrial or undertaking level. 
In view of the recent development of trade unions in most of the 
Near and Middle Eastern countries and of the fact that their main 
energies are directed to the protection and promotion of the 
interests—especially with respect to wages and hours of work— 
of their members, it is hardly to be expected that their role in the 
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field of collaboration could have yet developed to any great degree. 
Nevertheless, certain initiatives have been taken which may in due 
course lead the way to permanent and valuable co-operation. These 
initiatives have been taken mainly at the national level. 

On 16 September 1953 the Egyptian Council of Ministers ap- 
proved a decree to constitute a Superior Advisory Labour Council 
to give advice to the Government on decrees relating to labour 
and to workers submitted to it by the Ministry of Social Affairs 
and on all labour legislation prior to its promulgation. The 26 
members include six representatives each of employers’ and work- 
ers’ organisations. In each case representatives of the respective 
organisations are convened to draw up a list of names from which 
the Minister makes the final selection. Thus, the workers’ list 
consists of six representatives of industrial workers and two 
representatives each of commercial employees and agricultural 
workers ; the Minister appoints to the Labour Council from this list 
three representatives of industrial workers and one each of commer- 
cial employees and agricultural workers. A fourth representative of 
industrial workers is chosen by the Minister. The seven members 
of the Permanent Committee of the Council are to include two 
representatives each of employers and workers elected by the 
Council. The explanatory note attached to the decree affirms that 
the object of the Council is to ensure permanent collaboration and 
consultation between government, employers and workers. 

In Turkey administrative bodies have been established in which 
representatives of workers’ and employers’ organisations partici- 
pate under various Acts, e.g. Act No. 4792 of July 1945 respecting 
the Workers’ Insurance Institution, Act No. 4837 of January 1946 
respecting the organisation and duties of the Employment Exchange 
Department and Act No. 4841 of January 1946 respecting the 
organisation and duties of the Ministry of Labour. Thus the 
Central Consultative Council of the Employment Service Adminis- 
tration, which includes representatives of trade unions and of 
chambers of commerce and industry, advises the Government 
on placement, vocational training and movement of manpower ; 
provision is also made for the appointment of local consultative 
committees. Pursuant to the provisions of the Ministry of Labour 
Act mentioned above, a consultative committee, consisting of 
government representatives, independent experts and representa- 
tives of trade unions and of employers, met in February 1954 and 
discussed a wide range of current labour problems. In recent years 
the Government has followed the practice of submitting relevant 
proposed legislation to the occupational organisations for their 
advice and recommendations. As an example of bipartite co- 
operation, it may be mentioned that, early in 1953, the Izmir Trade 
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Union Federation and the Izmir employers set up a joint committee, 
not only for negotiations on collective agreements and disputes 
but also with a view to establishing a system of collaboration for 
the purpose of increasing productivity. 

The Labour Law of Iran provides for the establishment of a 
Superior Labour Council, consisting of government representatives 
and three representatives each of workers and employers elected 
by conferences of their organisations convened annually for this 
purpose, to advise the Government on proposed labour legislation 
and on labour matters generally. 

No actual machinery exists at present for collaboration at the 
national level in Iraq, Syria or Lebanon. The Labour Law of 
Iraq provides that workers’ associations “may offer guidance 
facilitating the application of the Law” and provides also for the 
establishment of general employment agencies, empowering the 
Government to set up tripartite committees for consultation on 
matters affecting the administration of such agencies. No such 
committees appear, so far, to have been established. In Syria the 
Constitution of 10 July 1953 provides that the State must help to 
develop the role of the trade unions in the development of the 
national economy and guide trade union federations with a view to 
collaboration. Employers’ bodies, but not workers’ organisations, 
are represented on the Superior Council for Economic Affairs of 
Lebanon, which studies measures affecting economic planning and 
similar matters and advises the Government. 

Collaboration at the industry and undertaking level is little 
developed in most of the countries considered above. A joint 
committee is understood to exist for the oil industry in Iraq. There 
are no works councils in Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria or Turkey, 
although in certain Turkish undertakings the trade unions have 
co-operated with the employers in the running of various workers’ 
facilities. In Iran, under the Labour Law, about 240 works councils 
exist, mainly for the purpose of settling disputes, but under regula- 
tions issued pursuant to the Labour Law they must also promote 
good understanding between managements and staffs, draw up 
plans and improve working methods, realise economies, increase 
production and improve output. 

Collaboration in Israel, on the other hand, has been developed 
considerably, especially at the national level, as would be expected 
from our earlier observation regarding the economic circumstances 
that rendered close collaboration inevitable between the Govern- 
ment and the Histadrut. All the labour laws passed since the 
establishment of the State of Israel contain provision for consulta- 
tion with representative employers’ and workers’ organisations 
with respect to their enforcement. In practice all Bills concerning 
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labour are prepared after consultation with a tripartite Advisory 
Committee? in which representative workers’ and employers’ organi- 
sations participate. The membership of the Committee is flexible, 
but normally includes government representatives and representa- 
tives of the Manufacturers’ Association and of the Histadrut. Fre- 
quently chambers of commerce are represented, and other bodies 
from time to time, e.g. the Farmers’ Union, the Histadrut Working 
Youth Organisation, etc. According to the Government, the purpose 
of the Committee is to bring a wide circle of responsible opinion into 
the preparation of the Bill at an early stage. 

The Histadrut has co-operated with the Government in other 
ways—notably in its employment policy and in its campaign to 
prevent inflation and to increase productivity. In January 1953 
the Histadrut set up its own employment department to examine 
work projects and to assist the Government, local authorities and 
others, including the Histadrut itself in its capacity as an employer, 
to initiate works to create employment. The great struggle in 
Israel, as in many other countries in recent years, has been to 
check inflation and increase productivity. Once the State was 
established, the emphasis shifted to productivity, and trade union 
policy in general has had to have regard for wider economic inter- 
ests. The Histadrut has campaigned to educate the workers in 
productivity and has sent delegations of factory workers on work- 
study missions to the United States, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom and delegations of port workers to Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and Italy. In adopting its 1953 policy, the Histadrut 
decided to continue to endeavour to adjust wages to prices through 
cost-of-living allowances and to press for incentive payments rather 
than increases in basic rates. 

At the actual industry level there is little machinery for joint 
collaboration, although a joint production committee was set up 
in 1952 for the diamond industry, consisting of equal numbers of 
representatives of the Diamond Polishers’ Association and of the 
Diamond Workers’ Union, to investigate work processes and to 
deal with other problems of concern to the industry as a whole. 

The Histadrut has been active in promoting the establishment 
of joint production committees in undertakings—both in those in 
which Histadrut is in effect the employer and in other undertakings 
by agreement with the Manufacturers’ Association. The main 
agreement with the Manufacturers’ Association was signed in the 
summer of 1952 and provided for the setting up of joint production 
committees in all factories employing more than 50 workers. 


1 As alrea egy A mentioned, the proposed Bills relating to collective agree- 
ments and to the settlement of industrial disputes have both been submitted 
to this Committee. 
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Committees might be set up in smaller plants by agreement with 
the particular employer. The agreement also set up a Central 
Council to guide, co-ordinate and supervise the committees; it 
consists, like the committees themselves, of equal numbers of 
employers’ and workers’ representatives. The aim of joint con- 
sultation, as defined in the agreement, is “ to ensure co-operation 
between workers and management in developing industrial enter- 
prises as an integral part of the national economy, so as to increase 
output and exports, raise the country’s capacity to absorb im- 
migrants, improve efficiency and productivity, and determine 
suitable methods of incentive pay and ways of reducing prices ”.! 
The agreement laid down that the committees would devote 
special attention to production problems and to efficient exploita- 
tion of equipment and would try to reduce the proportion of 
unproductive labour, to improve quality and to effect economies 
in manpower, materials and costs. Special encouragement should 
be given to workers’ inventiveness and to the extension of opportun- 
ities for vocational training. The committees would not deal with 
wage fixing or social benefits. The employers undertook to provide 
regular reports to the committees on the working of the plants. 
The Histadrut would appoint the workers’ representatives on the 
Central Council and those on the committees would be elected by 
the workers in the undertakings concerned. In connection with their 
work, both the Central Council and the committees could call on the 
assistance of the Productivity Institute, on which the Government, 
the Histadrut and the Manufacturers’ Association are represented. 

The agreement was expected to apply to some 215 further 
factories with over 50 workers. Production committees already 
existed in 105 factories (77 of them with over 50 workers), 39 of 
these belonging to the Histadrut itself, 7 being government con- 
cerns and 59 privately owned.! 

At a conference attended by workers’ representatives on 
production committees in December 1952 it was claimed that the 
committees had already achieved much in increasing production, 
applying new methods of work and payment and devising ways of 
better utilisation of manpower. 

In summing up its over-all efforts to increase productivity and 
prevent inflation, the Histadrut declares that both productivity 
and earnings have risen without material rises in retail prices. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is evident that considerable advances have been made by 
the trade union movements and in the development of industrial 


1 Isvael Labour News (published by the Histadrut, Tel-Aviv), 23 June 1952, 
Vol. 6, No. 11. 
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relations structures in the countries of the Near and Middle East 
since their delegates defined at the Regional Meeting in Istanbul 
in November 1947 the principles considered appropriate as im- 
mediate objectives in their respective countries. This date very 
nearly coincides, too, in several cases, with the enactment of trade 
union laws or labour codes according a greater measure of trade 
union freedom. 

Freedom of association is recognised, with limitations in 
certain cases, in all the Near and Middle Eastern countries. Of 
these limitations perhaps the most important are those placed on 
the right to organise of particular categories of workers, e.g. 
agricultural workers, intellectual workers, etc. Agricultural workers’ 
unions are strong in Israel, and in Egypt there are now at least 
40 such unions, though freedom of association was not formally 
accorded to them until as recently as December 1952. Although 
agricultural workers are practically unorganised in the other 
countries, it is of interest to note that Syria, in its recent Constitu- 
tion, and Iran, in its Labour Law, have indicated that their position 
may be dealt with in legislation. Turkey has expressed an intention 
of reviewing the position of the intellectual workers, who are not 
covered either by the Trade Union Act of 1947 or the Labour 
Law of 1936. The right to organise of certain other categories, for 
example, publicly employed workers, is still limited in some cases. 
A number of other legislative restrictions, notably the previous 
authorisation for the formation of unions still required in certain 
cases and the liability of unions to administrative dissolution or 
suspension in some others, are factors militating against the 
development of strong trade union movements. 

Nevertheless, the general trend would seem to be towards a 
greater liberalisation of the existing legislation. The governments, 
generally speaking, have given considerable encouragement to the 
young trade unions since the Second World War, and the effect of 
this is bound to be further enhanced as greater liberty is accorded— 
the sudden rise of the Egyptian agricultural workers’ unions is 
evidence of this. On the whole the trade unions, which have had 
the guidance of the governments in their initial stage, may now be 
regarded as having emerged from this stage generally with success 
and as being ready to play a more important part in industrial 
relations and the economic structure. The governments, while still 
giving them encouragement, may deem it opportune to give them, 
in due course, greater freedom in managing their own affairs, e.g. 
by easing the regulations which in some cases allow the authorities 
to supervise their finances, to be represented at their meetings, etc. 

While the governments have accorded a considerable measure 
of freedom of association, encouragement would still appear to be 
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needed, in some cases, in the provision of further protection of 
the right to organise against third parties. As mentioned earlier, 
Turkey has ratified the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining 
Convention (No. 98), 1949, while Egypt is contemplating the ratifi- 
cation of that Convention and of the Freedom of Association and 
Protection of the Right to Organise Convention (No. 87), 1948. 
It has also been observed that certain provision against anti- 
union discrimination has been made in legislation in Iran, Turkey 
and Egypt. Nevertheless, reports from some of the Near and 
Middle Eastern countries would appear to show that the trade 
unions still complain that anti-union discrimination in respect of 
employment is frequently encountered. This may be one reason 
why, apart from apathy among some workers and some reluctance 
to pay contributions, trade union membership, despite relatively 
considerable increases in the last three or four years, is still weak 
even in those sectors in which the right to organise was first accorded 
as a legal right by the States concerned. Only 35 per cent. of those 
authorised to form unions (17 per cent. of all employees in industry 
and commerce) are organised in Syria, 15 per cent. of industrial and 
20 per cent. of commercial employees in Lebanon, 20 per cent. of 
industrial and commercial employees in Iran and 25 per cent. of 
industrial workers in Turkey. 

It is largely owing to economic factors that the trade union 
movements are still concentrated mainly in the larger cities and 
towns (over two-thirds of the Syrian unions are in Damascus, 
Homs and Aleppo, and over half of the Egyptian unions are in Cairo 
and Alexandria), and this situation may prevail for some time, 
until the right to organise is accorded to all categories without 
exception—a development which, together with the introduction 
of new industries to other areas, may eventually lead to a more 
even distribution of trade union strength over the countries as a 
whole. A more serious weakness would appear to be the very 
small size of most existing trade unions owing to the predominance 
of the works union as opposed to the normally stronger occupational 
union. The average membership of trade unions in Syria, for 
example, is under 200 and in Egypt under 300. Since there are in 
all these countries a number of comparatively large unions, the 
average membership of the vast majority must be smaller still. 
A strong trade union movement requires occupational unions of 
far greater size. That the workers in these countries are now quite 
capable of operating such organisations on a strong and stable 
basis is evident from experience in Egypt and Turkey, as well as 
in Israel. Some of the governments concerned would appear from 
the more recent amendments to their legislation to be giving more 
consideration than previously to the question of the occupational 
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trade unions, as well as to the possibility of central organisations 
being established. For example, Syria has now provided in its 
Constitution that the formation of federations shall be encouraged, 
while a confederation has been set up in Turkey and the right to 
form a confederation was provided for in the Egyptian legislation 
of 1952 referred to earlier. 

Collective bargaining is the normal method of determining 
employment relationships in Israel, where it has evolved over a 
longer period, and the system is now advancing in other countries 
in the Near and Middle East, notably Turkey and Egypt. Most 
of the governments concerned have, in the meantime, decided to 
institute minimum wage fixing machinery to a varying degree. 

Apart from Israel, in respect of which the contents of the proposed 
legislation on the question have not yet been revealed, most of 
the countries have made provision in legislation for the settlement 
of industrial disputes by conciliation and, if that fails, by arbitra- 
tion. While arbitration is generally compulsory there are signs 
that some of the employers and workers concerned are beginning 
to make provision for the settlement of disputes by voluntary 
machinery, for example, under the collective agreement negotiated 
between the employers’ and workers’ principal organisations in 
Istanbul.! The principle that employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions should be represented on conciliation and arbitration bodies 
has generally been admitted, either in existing legislation or in 
legislation that is being contemplated. 

In the field of collaboration, especially at the national level, 
there is a definite tendency on the part of the governments to 
consult the organisations representative of employers and workers. 
Tripartite bodies for consultation at the national level have been 
set up by legislation in Iran, Turkey and Egypt, while a tripartite 
Advisory Committee has existed in Israel for some time. While 
little machinery for consultation at the industrial level exists, 
consultation at the undertaking level is being developed, particu- 
larly in Iran and Israel. 

Viewing the position as it exists today and having regard to 
the further measures contemplated by the governments concerned, 
it would appear that, despite the difficulties, the governments, 
employers and workers of the countries of the Near and Middle 
East have laid the foundations of stable and enduring systems of 
industrial relations and have already made substantial progress 
towards the implementation of many of the principles laid down as 
immediate objectives at Istanbul less than seven years ago. 


1 See p. 532. 














REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Conditions of Employment 
of Women Workers in Asia 


This article follows on the study of women’s employment in Asian 
countries published in the International Labour Review J/ast year', which 
gave a general account of the numbers of women workers in some Asian 
countries and the kind of work they perform and indicated some of the 
problems arising from their employment. In the following pages are dis- 
cussed the problems raised by the regulation of their conditions of employ- 
ment. The International Labour Office undertook the study of these problems 
tn response to a resolution adopted by the I.L.O. Astan Regional Conference 
held 1n Ceylon in January 1950. 


INTRODUCTION 


When the employment of women is discussed, particularly in Asian 
countries, it is usual to speak of the “ protection ” of women workers. 
This term requires definition. Women’s conditions of work and terms 
of employment should certainly be improved ; but it is also important 
that women workers should contribute as much as possible to the 
country’s social and economic needs and to the raising of living standards. 

In other words the regulation of women’s conditions of work must 
not hinder directly or indirectly the utilisation of women workers or 
prejudice their chances of gainful employment. 

In Asia the social pattern is greatly influenced in almost every 
country by endemic unemployment and underemployment and by the 
distressingly low standard of living of the immense majority of the 
people. Economic se and often dire necessity, is therefore what 
compels women to enter the employment market. 

It therefore appears essential that their opportunities for employ- 
ment and gainful occupation should be widened in such a way as to 
fit in with the needs of the national economy and, further, that they 
should acquire the knowledge and the techniques necessary to enable 
them to play their part effectively in expanding industries. A rather 


1 “ Women’s Employment in Asian Countries ”, Vol. LX VIII, No. 3, Sep. 1953. 
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rigid distinction between the work available to women and the work 
reserved for men is at present observed in almost all Asian countries 
except perhaps the Chinese People’s Republic and Japan and is not 
likely to change substantially in the immediate future. It is, therefore, 
a case, on the one hand, of improving the qualifications of women 
workers. for the activities open to them and, on the other, of encourag- 
ing new activities or developing such existing activities as may give 
them opportunities of earning. 

The importance of this aspect of the problem is beginning to be 
r ised. The Indian Labour Conference, for example, has thoroughly 
studied the problem of women’s work, and one of its conclusions 
is that the opportunities of vocational training for women should be 
developed, particularly in the fields of teaching, nursing and social 
welfare. The I.L.O. Asian Advisory Committee, which included in the 
agenda of its Fourth Session in 1952 the question of women’s work and 
employment, was unanimous in stressing the necessity, both from the 
economic and social points of view, of improving and widening the 
possibilities of vocational training for women. The Government members 
even took the view that this question should take priority over protective 
legislation. 

In most Asian countries public authorities, private organisations 
and co-operative associations are beginning to take steps to prepare 
women for work in a trade or profession ; the measures mostly relate 
to preparation for occupations of an artisanal type or for non-manual 
work, and as yet affect only a small number of women. Observers 
have frequently noted that the women themselves are desirous of 
learning a trade in the spheres in which women are traditionally em- 
ployed, provided that certain conditions are fulfilled. Whereas the 
mass of women workers with no qualification or professional training 
find it difficult to secure employment or have to take anything that is 
offered, certain industries would be prepared to increase the recruitment 
of female labour, and, subject to a rational organisation of their pro- 
duction, women could earn a considerable income in some occupations, 
tags of the artisanal type, if they had the necessary techniques. 

he development of vocational training could thus give women greater 
possibilities of remunerative work and would, at the same time, lead to 
a better distribution of female labour. At present women are often 
employed on unsuitable work, and their output is sometimes low. An 
example is the large numbers of women employed on work involvin 
the carrying of loads or as unskilled labour in various branches o 
production. 

Thus the question of vocational training for women and the creation 
and development of opportunities for work and economic production 
are directly and in more ways than one linked with the problem of 
better conditions of labour and employment. 

Those aspects deserve a careful study that cannot be attempted 
here. An attempt has already been made in a previous article’ to 
examine tendencies in the underdeveloped countries in a very general 
way and to single out such problems as these countries have in common. 
The results achieved and the plans drawn up in Asia during the past 
few years will make it possible to examine the problems more closely. 





1 “ Vocational Guidance and Training for Women ”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXVI, No. 1, July 1952. 
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THE REGULATION OF WOMEN’S WORKING CONDITIONS 
AND TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT 


It must be admitted that considerable efforts have been made, 
particularly in the past few years, to improve women’s working condi- 
tions and terms of employment in Asia. The measures taken relate to 
the development of protective legislation, the purpose of which is to 
remedy the special physical or social difficulties arising in all countries 
from the employment of women but which, because of the ae and 
working conditions in Asia, are more accentuated there. These problems 
are concerned mainly with maternity protection, the limitation of hours 
of work, particularly night work, protection against employment in 
work dangerous to health, remuneration and welfare measures at the 
place of work. 

The measures relating to the fundamental aspects of the protection 
of women workers are discussed below, but certain general preliminary 
observations must first be made. 

Whatever the intrinsic value of legislative measures, their efficacy 
depends on efficient control. One of the difficulties in Asian countries 
is the lack of labour inspection services and particularly of personnel 
specialised in questions relating to women’s work. In a few countries 
women have been appointed to the labour inspectorate, but in very 
small numbers. 

Furthermore, in order to fulfil their tasks properly, the inspection 
and control services must have the support of public opinion in regard 
to the problems with which they deal. But the situation of women in 
Asia, and particularly the traditions and prejudices about women and 
the employment of women, the general living and working conditions 
and the extent of unemployment and underemployment in the majority 
of countries are weighty negative factors. In their endeavours to improve 
the position of workers, public authorities have to overcome obstacles 
so great that the progress achieved is the more remarkable. However, 
the legislation in force and the regulations made thereunder reflect these 
conditions on more than one point, as will be seen below. 


Maternity Protection 


In Asian countries maternity protection is particularly urgent 
because the maternal and infant mortality and morbidity rates are very 
high, and the birth rate is high ; women marry young and there is a 
relatively large number of married women workers, which tends to 
increase. The problem here is one of the fundamental problems arising 
from the employment of women in all countries. Various measures are 
adopted to give protection to women workers when they have a child : 
maternity leave, cash benefit during such leave, protection from dismis- 
sal, services for the children of women workers (especially créches), and 
medical and health protection during the maternity period.? 


1 The International Labour Conference has adopted two Conventions concerning 
maternity protection—one in 1919, the other in 1952—and a Recommendation in 1952. 
No Asian country has ratified either Convention. The 1919 Convention applies to women 
workers in industry and commerce, whereas the revised Convention of 1952 applies to 
industry, other non-agricultural occupations, including industrial home work, and agri- 
culture ; exceptions are, however, authorised for certain categories of occupations if the 
member State accompanies its ratification by a declaration to that effect (the exceptions 
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In Asia the public authorities have directed their attention to this 
matter, and considerable er has been achieved, particularly since 
the end of the Second jorid War In a number of countries the 
legislative provisions and the child and maternity protection services 
are today quite extensive. 

The scope of the laws in force varies from country to country. They 
apply only, as a rule, to certain types of activity and of undertaking. 
On the whole the legislation applies particularly to women employed in 
factories ; in certain countries the application of the law is limited to 
industrial undertakings that employ more than a specified number of 
workers (Burma, Ceylon, India, Pakistan) or those that use motive 

wer or those whose activity is permanent as opposed to seasonal 
— Pakistan : central laws and certain state laws of both countries). 
t is usual for women workers employed in mining to benefit from 
— provisions relating to certain aspects of maternity protection. 
onsiderable progress has also been achieved for women working on 
plantations : in India the states of Assam, Western Bengal and Travan- 
core and Cochin have enacted legislation whereby women working in 
plantations receive maternity benefits; similar measures have been 
taken in Ceylon and in Pakistan (the tea plantations of Eastern Bengal). 
Lastly, several national laws (Japan, Philippines) are sufficiently wide 
in scope to apply in principle to non-agricultural occupations. 

Thus it is only very exceptionally that the occupations that employ 
the highest proportion of female labour—agriculture (plantations 
excepted), building, seasonal industries, industrial home work and 
domestic work—come within the scope of legislation on maternity 
protection. It should be noted, moreover, that certain laws grant 
maternity leave only to women who have worked in an undertaking 
for a considerable period of time, with the result that women employed 
in seasonal undertakings are excluded, to all intents and purposes, 
automatically. Thus in Pakistan, where the majority of women workers 
in factories are employed in cotton ginning, which is a seasonal occupa- 
tion, few can claim maternity benefits because of the requirement of 
continuous employment over a period of one year. The same situation 
obtains in other countries—in certain Indian states, for instance. 

The length of maternity leave varies from country to country. 
Mostly it covers eight weeks, which means that the woman worker has 
the right to four weeks’ leave before confinement and that it is forbidden 
to employ her during the four weeks after confinement. In several 
countries the term is longer : 12 weeks in two states of Pakistan (Bengal, 
Punjab) and in Japan ; in Burma, where there is no legislation concern- 
ing maternity leave, certain important undertakings, including nation- 
apply to certain categories of non-industrial occupations, agricultural occupations other 
than plantations, domestic work in private households and undertakings engaged in the 
transport of passengers or goods by sea). 

The 1919 Convention provides for obligatory maternity leave for six weeks after 
confinement and optional maternity leave for six weeks before confinement. The 1952 
Convention stipulates 12 weeks’ leave, six of which must be taken after the confinement. 
The two Conventions contain provisions concerning the protection of employment and 
breaks during work for the purpose of nursing the child. The 1919 Convention provides 
that a woman shall have the right to receive benefits in cash and in kind out of public funds 
or by means of a system of social insurance, whereas the 1952 Convention defines the 
rights of women in this matter and lays down that in no circumstances shall an employer 
be held personally responsible for the cost of the benefits payable to the women whom he 
employs. The 1952 Recommendation aims at the adoption of higher standards than those 
stipulated in the Convention and includes a section devoted to the protection of women’s 
health during the maternity period. 
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alised undertakings, grant 12 weeks’ leave in accordance with the 
recommendation adopted by a tripartite commission in 1947. The total 
leave is 90 days in Indonesia and 14 weeks in the Philippines. 

A considerable number of legal provisions afford protection against 
the dismissal of women absent on maternity leave, but they rarely 
forbid dismissal on grounds of pregnancy ; provisions covering that 
contingency have been enacted in Ceylon and in Pakistan (mining). 

As for the health of women workers during the maternity period, 
certain countries—Indo-China, Japan, Pakistan (Eastern Bengal)— 
afford legislative protection to iy women from the risks of lifting 
heavy weights and similar work. Such protection is supplementary to 
that provided for women workers in general with regard to dangerous 
or unhealthy work. 

Although efforts have been made in that direction, the legislation 
in force in Asia rarely provides for medical benefits (care by medical 
or other personnel during the critical period or hospitalisation). In India, 
in several states, a special indemnity is granted to women workers who 
on confinement call upon the services of a midwife or other qualified 
personnel ; in Assam the employer is required to provide women workers 
with free medical services at childbirth. 

In some countries, however, medical care is provided under social 
security systems, which are beginning to be developed in Asia. Moreover, 
despite the tremendous difficulties (lack of funds and of qualified per- 
sonnel), serious and already fruitful efforts have been made to form a 
network of medical services for the mother and child; in India and 
Pakistan the services are subsidised by the welfare funds established for 
certain industries (mines, plantations) and in Burma child and maternity 
services for the whole population are being set up under the auspices 
of the public authorities and of semi-public bodies, with the assistance 
in many cases of the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund and the World Health Organisation. 

Women who are able to nurse their babies must be permitted breaks 
in their work for this purpose, and almost all legislative measures relating 
to maternity protection contain a stipulation to that effect. 

A number of countries have introduced legislation concerning 
services for the care and supervision of children. In the majority of 
these countries undertakings are obliged to open créches if they employ 
more than a certain number of women. The minimum standards and 
conditions for créches have been fixed by law in several countries. In 
the Philippines, for instance, the créches run by undertakings must be 
managed by a trained nurse or a qualified midwife. In India, according 
to a regulation in force in several states, the employer must provide milk 
or adequate nourishment for children in créches. 

In general the law in Asian countries lays upon the employer the onus 
of maternity benefits by obliging him to pay wages in full or in part 
during maternity leave. 

Such provisions, together with others imposing on the employer the 
obligation to set up special services and to grant special advantages to 
women workers and their children, work ultimately to the disadvantage 
of women workers, since, as has been noted by some observers, employers 
hesitate to take on women workers in view of the costs entailed. Alter- 
natively, they prefer to take on single women or widows, or they pay 
women lower wages, with the result that it is in practice the women 
workers who carry the burden of the financial obligations imposed 
upon the employer by law. 
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The public authorities in the Philippines have attempted to remedy 
this situation by changing the system of the payment of maternity 
benefits. However, it is clear that women workers and their children 
must be protected. The prevalent system offered the only possible 
solution as long as there were no social security systems to carry the 
burden of maternity benefits, but the consequences of this system are 
far-reaching, since it — in relatively few industries, and the 


women who find it difficult to secure employment in those fields? are 
driven towards others where no protection is afforded. 

Few countries have as yet created a social insurance system or 
equalisation funds to finance maternity benefits. In China (Formosa) 
the social security system gives women workers the right to maternity 
allowances (regulations of 13 April 1950). In Japan women employed 
in undertakings of a certain size receive maternity benefit from social 
insurance. India has initiated the policy of Cowen maternity benefit, 
under a compulsory insurance system, to women workers in certain t 
of factory. This method has been adopted in a recent law, the application 
of which is as yet sporadic.* 


Dangerous and Unhealthy Occupations 


With a view to improving the conditions of work of women employed 
in occupations that entail the risk of accidents, excessive fatigue or 
occupational diseases, regulations exist in Asian countries laying down 
health and safety conditions with particular reference to occupations 
carried on by women or even prohibiting the employment of women on 
certain types of work.® 

The employment of women in underground is prohibited in 
most Asian countries (Ceylon, China, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Pakistan and Viet-Nam) ; in some countries (Burma, India and 
Indonesia) exceptions are authorised that are roughly comparable 
to those permitted by the Underground Work (Women) Convention 
adopted in 1935.4 

main forms of protection have been provided for women 
against the risks of accidents and diseases. 

Restrictions have been imposed on the employment of women at 
machines in consequence of accidents occurring — the women’s 
clothes or hair getting caught in the machines. In Burma, Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, India, Japan and Pakistan the law forbids the dorm towragenn of 


* * 





1 This would partially explain the relative decrease of female labour in the industries 
of certain countries. Cf. “ Women’s Employment in Asian Countries ”, loc. cit. 

* The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, which came into force in 1952 for Delhi 
and the Kanpur region (Uttar Pradesh). 

3 In addition to the Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference concerning the protection of all workers (men and women) against 
occupational risks, there are a number that particularly concern women: the Lead Poison- 
ing (Women and Children) Recommendation, which prohibits the employment of 
women in certain work and permits their employment in other work only on certain condi- 
dions ; the White Lead (Painting) Convention, Article 3 of which prohibits the employ- 
ment of women in certain occupations ; the Underground Work (Women) Convention, 
which prohibits the employment of women on underground work in mines of all kinds 
(women holding positions of management, women employed in health or welfare services 
or who are undergoing a period of training are exempt). 

“ Afghanistan, Ceylon, China, India, Indonesia, Pakistan and Viet-Nam have ratified 
this Convention. 
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women at machines in motion ; the provisions vary from one country 
to another. 

Efforts have also been made to ensure that women shall not carry 
weights that are too heavy for them. General provisions have been 
introduced into the laws of most Asian countries that regulate female 
labour. In some countries or states the maximum weights that women 
are allowed to carry are laid down in regulations under an Act. In 
India, for example, under the Factories Act, every state except one has 
fixed the maximum weight at 65 lb. for intermittent work and 45 lb. for 
continuous work ; in Uttar Pradesh the regulations are slightly different. 

Certain industrial processes, particularly in the chemical industries, 
entail risks that are considered icularly serious to women workers. 
The legislation therefore often includes a general rule prohibiting the 
employment of women on dangerous work. Nevertheless, although 
the national legislation permits the authorities concerned to issue 
detailed regulations, this has rarely been done, according to the informa- 
tion available. A law of 1937 forbids in Indo-China the employment 
of women in work involving the use of lead, mercury or sulphur, or 
in the glass industry. Pakistan also forbids the employment of women 
in certain operations in the glass industry. 

However, the protection of women against employment in dangerous 
or unhealthy work gives rise to a number of problems. 

Female labour is mostly employed, in industry particularly, on 
unskilled manual work which, though not dangerous in itself, is carried 
out under unhealthy conditions. For example, the women employed 
on cotton ginning or in rice mills work long hours in a dust-laden 
atmosphere, even where the work is carried out in the open air. This 
is obviously a general problem, but it affects women particularly, 
since this work is assigned to women. 

Moreover, the laws concerning dangerous work for women often 
apply only to industrial occupations, whereas a large number of women 
are employed in heavy work — loads, unloading ships, making 
roads, in building, in mining work (at the pit-head) and in quarries, 
where the conditions are not normally covered by any regulations. 
There is no protection, therefore, against very heavy or dangerous 
work in occupations in which large numbers of women workers are 
engaged. It would appear that the public authorities could intervene, 
if not by issuing regulations, which might perhaps be difficult to apply, 
at least by using certain powers conferred on them to lay down conditions 
concerning the labour employed on work performed on public contracts. 
This form of intervention in the field of working conditions of female 
labour does not, to our knowledge, seem to have been made use of yet 
in Asia. 

Although the volume of legislation adopted to protect women 
workers against employment in dangerous work is not very great, 
there does appear to be a tendency to prohibit the employment of 
women in the occupations altogether rather than to lay down condi- 
tions that would render these occupations innocuous to them without 
limiting their opportunities of employment. Now in Asian countries, 
where the possibilities of employment, particularly for women, are very 
limited, the prohibition of work that, under certain conditions, would 
not be dangerous is unfavourable to the women themselves. In India, 


1 Cf. Ministry of Labour, India: Economic and Social Status of Women Workers in 
India, Publication No. 15 (New Delhi, 1953), p. 8. 
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for example, the number of women employed in the textile industry, 
among others, has fallen as a result of the restrictions imposed regarding 
the ing of weights, and work on certain machines. It may be 
asked whether no solution could be found other than prohibition. Few 
examples can be quoted of efforts to establish conditions permitting 
the employment of women without hardship. In this matter Japanese 
legislation, which bears the mark of such efforts, appears to be an 
exception. 

o one will deny the social and economic necessity of avoiding the 
employment of women in occupations that involve serious risks to 
their health or that are not suited to their physical capacities, particu- 
larly in view of the necessity of protecting the new generation from the 
consequences that may result from working mothers doing heavy or 
unhealthy work. Nevertheless, as conditions are at present in Asian 
countries, wherever the complete prohibition of female labour appears 
unavoidable, the prohibition should be accompanied by compensating 
measures calculated to open up other opportunities for remunerative 
work, 

If women are deprived of a source of income which, no matter how 
small, meets an urgent necessity, the standard of life in some families 
will be painfully lowered ; actually these women are not able to find 
other types of employment because of lack of education or vocational 
training. They will try to find work for which they are no better suited 
but which is not subject to any restrictive regulations. Two solutions, 
therefore, present themselves: either the occupations considered pre- 
judicial to the health or morals of women should be controlled, and 
satisfactory conditions of work ensured, or women should be offered 
other possibilities of earning a wage. These ey proved particu- 
larly serious when the prohibition of the employment of women under- 
ground in coal mines was resumed in India m February 1946. The 
women concerned ! were compelled to seek other work. Some found 
employment at the pit-head, where conditions were not always satisfac- 
tory. In 1947 the public authorities took steps to offer these women 
training in handicrafts or agricultural work in order to give them the 
opportunity of obtaining paid employment.? 


Night Work 


To forbid the employment of women during the night has in most 
countries been one of the first measures to be introduced in labour 
legislation. Night work is not consistent with the welfare of workers of 
either sex. owever, it has been generally accepted that the first 
necessity is to protect female labour from the harmful effects of 
night work, mainly for social reasons. Women employed at night are 
subject to unavoidable calls upon them during the day (the care of 
children, domestic work, etc.), which oblige them to cut short their rest 
and sleep. This question is especially important in Asia, where female 
labour includes a large number of marred women and mothers and 
where the material conditions of life are often primitive. There are, 
finally, certain moral dangers to which women may be exposed when they 
work at night, which are more or less serious according to the country 


1 In 1945 22,517 women were employed underground in Indian mines. Cf. Economic 
and Social Status of Women Workers in India, op. cit., p. 19. 


® Gazette of India, Part I, section 1, 15 Oct. 1949, pp. 1443-1444. 
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and the prevailing working and living conditions as well as the local 

moral conceptions concerning women’s status. 
The employment of women is in fact prohibited — a specific 

period of the — in most Asian countries, in towns at least. The 


accompanying table illustrates the main regulations in force concerning 
the hours during which the employment of women is forbidden. 


LIMITATIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN DURING THE NIGHT 











Country Scope Forbidden hours 
Burma Factories 
Petroleum refineries \ " 6 pm. - 6 om. 
Ceylon ee 4" shed © oe) 3 10 p.m. - 5 a.m. 
iy REED OP ve 6 p.m. - 6 a.m. 
Rc ees 6 eg ee een 10 p.m. - 6 a.m. 
Hong Kong Se Sa To eet 8 p.m. - 7 a.m. 
India Perr ae 10 p.m. - 6 a.m. 
NR ck. 50, wet bj de ke 7 p.m. - 6 a.m. 
Indonesia Industry 
Gommerce >} ...... 6 p.m. - 6 a.m. 
Agriculture 
apan Industry 
J oe ee ee 10 p.m. - 5 a.m. 
Agriculture 
Merchant navy ..... 8 p.m. - 5 a.m. 
Pakistan wenee, “« 4 66.5 4 7 p.m. - 6 a.m. 
Philippines Industry » 
Contmitien } Gr i ae 10 p.m. - 6 a.m. 
Viet-Nam ED sk ar i eee 10 p.m. - 5 a.m. 

















In most Asian countries, however, the law allows certain exceptions 
to these general rules. The authorities can often permit changes in the 
forbidden working hours according to certain rules and on condition, 
in certain cases and in certain countries, that steps are taken to ensure 
the well-being of women workers. In Indonesia, for example, it is laid 
down by law that the exceptions as well as the conditions under which 
these departures are authorised shall be subject to regulations. In 
Hong Kong the employment of women is forbidden between 8 p.m. and 
7 a.m., but in exceptional cases it is permitted until 9 p.m. for a maxi- 
mum of 60 days a year, and in some undertakings women may be 
employed until 10 p.m. in shifts not exceeding eight hours if there is 
an intermediate rest, chairs are provided and also separate rooms 
in which women workers can rest and take their meals. 

Night work is also explicitly permitted in certain countries for women 
in certain occupations: hospital personnel, hotels, restaurants and 
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telephone exchanges (Japan) ; medical, welfare and managerial per- 
sonnel (Ceylon) ; intellectual workers and artists (Philippines). 

The restriction of night work for women is to some extent an obstacle 
to the development of employment possibilities for women. The reduc- 
tion in the volume of female labour in the cotton industry is partly 
explained a te we regulations concerning night work, which until recently 


strictly forbade the employment of women in the second day shift. 
On this subject it is interesting to note that in Japan the law contains 
special provisions to facilitate the application of the consecutive shift 
system ; the employment of women is prohibited in this case between 
10.30 p.m. and 5.30 a.m. instead of 10 p.m. and 5 a.m., which is the 
gen rule. 

The authorised exceptions have been further extended recently in a 
number of countries as regards both hours and the field of a application 
of the law. Some of the regulations are deliberately modelled on an 
international Convention. In some countries authorities have deliber- 
ately ignored a number of infractions pending amendments to the 
law. Thus, in India, in order to avoid the dismissal of 50,000 women 
employed in open-cast mines, the prohibition of work between 7 p.m. 

¢ 5 a.m. has been suspended in their case.* Furthermore, the Minister 
of Labour has submitted a Bill to amend the provisions of the Factories 
Act concerning women’s night work so as to bring them into line with the 
I.L.0. Night Work (Women) Convention es 1948, which allows 
for more exceptions than the Indian Act. In Japan and the Philippines, 
the authorities concerned contemplate extending the exceptions re- 
specting women’s night work in order to allow the employment of women 
in places where night work is indispensable (restaurants in the Philip- 
pines; theatres and hairdressing establishments in Japan). A number 
of Asian countries, when amending or amp g their legislation on 
these matters, have evidently been influenced by the established inter- 
national standards. However, the regulations in force still often appear 
stricter than the international Conventions.® 

It is worth remarking that the successive amendments to the original 
Convention of 1919 have been intended to adapt the provisions to the 
changing conditions of work for female labour in industry. The Conven- 
tion of 1919, which coon to industry, fixes the length of the “ night ” 

iod during which the employment of women is forbidden at 11 hours, 
including the period between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m., but allows for some 
limited exceptions. The amended Convention of 1934 increases the 
possibility of exceptions by excluding from the provisions women 
occupying responsible managerial posts not normally involving manual 
work. It also introduces some elasticity in the rules governing the 
forbidden hours by authorising, on certain conditions, the postponement 
of the period (from 11 p.m. to 6 a.m. instead of from 10 p.m. to 5 a.m.). 
The amended Convention of 1948 introduces even more elasticity in - 
determination of the poe during which night work is forbidd 
order to allow the employment of women in undertakings working on ‘the 
double day-shift system. The exceptions were also further increased in 





1 See Economic and Social Status of Women Workers in India, op. cit., p. 15. 

2 Mysore Gazette, 11 Sep. 1952, p. 419. 

3 Ratification by Asian member States of the three I.L.O. Conventions 
women’s night work has been as follows : Convention No. 4, 1919 : Afghanistan, Burma, 
India, Pakistan, Viet-Nam ; Convention No. 41, 1934 (Revision of the Convention of 1919) : 
Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon ; Convention No. 89, 1948 (Revision of the Conventions of 
1919 and 1934): India, Pakistan and the Philippines. 
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1948 : the prohibition may be lifted altogether on certain conditions in 
particularly serious circumstances of national importance, and not only 
in certain cases of force majeure and in work involving raw materials that 
are liable to deterioration. Furthermore the categories of women to 
which the Convention does not apply have been extended to include 
women occupying managerial posts or doing work of a technical nature 
and women in health or welfare services. Thus, although there has 
been an effort to preserve the necessary protective measures, it has 
become gradually apparent that a greater elasticity in the provisions 
of this instrument would allow women, without prejudice to themselves, 
to take advantage of favourable employment opportunities in modern 
industry. 

It might therefore be asked if the reasons that led the International 
Labour Conference to revise the Convention on women’s work on two 
occasions would not justify a critical examination of the legislature 
on women’s night work now in force in Asia. With the development of 
the double day-shift system in industry and the increase in the employ- 
ment of women in commerce, it might be useful, for example, to study 
the question whether the prohibition of the employment of women 
after 6 or 7 p.m. in factories or shops does not make it unduly difficult 
for them to enter some comparatively well-paid occupations. 


Wages 


Generally speaking, women are most often employed in the worst 
paid jobs and, where it is possible to make a comparison, receive lower 
wages than men. However, there are some exceptions—they cannot 
be mere coincidences—that indicate a real improvement. 

The occupations in which wages are subject to some form of control 
(by legislation, ruling by competent authorities or collective agreement) 
are relatively few. The great majority of workers are employed on work 
for which there are no wage regulations in force and in which earnings 
are generally extremely low. This is especially true of female labour, the 
use of which, particularly in industry, 1s discouraged in certain countries 
(in India, for instance) by various factors, of which some have been 
mentioned. Thus, female labour is found mainly in agriculture, small 
industrial and family undertakings, handicrafts, village industries and 
domestic work to a greater extent than male labour ; women therefore 
suffer particularly from the absence of any regulation of wages. 

On the other hand, all the factors that help to explain the low level 
of wages in Asian countries are especially strong in regard to female 
labour : ignorance and illiteracy, limited participation in trade union 
organisations and an excess of unskilled labour seeking the slightest 
opportunity of paid work, against a very slowly increasing demand for 
it—a situation that gives rise to the keenest competition for the work 
available. 

Furthermore, it is fairly generally held that women work to augment 
an already existing income and that on the whole they have less family 
responsibilities than men ; and these considerations tend to justify their 
being paid low wages. In countries where underemployment is prevalent, 
or the level of wages is generally very low, the policy of a “ family wage ” 
no doubt has a certain urgency, but there is the danger that it will 

nalise women with family responsibilities. Finally, where manpower 
is employed instead of the machines and tools that are in general use 
in more industrialised countries, the fact that women are not naturally 
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so physically strong as men further contributes to the depreciation of 
female labour. 

The distinction between women’s jobs and men’s jobs is often ve 
sharp. Certain work—often the worst paid—has become “ women’s ” 
work, which men refuse to do as far as possible. Female labour is thus 
concentrated in a few unskilled occupations. This is the case, for 
example, in the Indian textile industry (cotton and jute).’ Certain 
labourers’ jobs in building, etc., have also become “ women’s” jobs, 
which men despise. 

There are, therefore, two aspects of the problem of female wages. 
First, the very large Oe) ee of women working in occupations for 
which the wages, which are usually not covered by any regulations, are 
very low, sets a problem of a general nature : how can the level of wages 
in these occupations be raised ? This question is not confined to women. 
Secondly, the fact that women workers constitute a comparatively large 
cheap labour force is bound to have economic repercussions in coun- 
tries where wages are generally very low; the principle of equality 
of treatment for men and women workers is one of social justice that 
has been accepted in principle almost everywhere and is making constant 
progress in practice all over the world, and this is of economic importance. 

ere wages are controlled by regulations, women’s wages are, for 
various reasons already Gevgeely often deliberately fixed at a lower 
rate than men’s. In Ceylon, for instance, the daily wages fixed by the 
=— board for the rubber and tea plantations are 1.39 rupees for women 
and 1.78 for men?, and in the match factories the minimum rates 
—_ wage plus special allowances) fixed by a wages board are 
.77 rupees for men and 2.39 for women.* In India, in spite of efforts 
to apply the principle of equal pay, women’s wages are on the whole 
still below men’s. Thus the Bengal Cotton Textile Tribunal has ruled 
that women’s wages shall amount to 75 per cent. of those paid to men. 
In Pakistan (Eastern Bengal), in 1952 women received a minimum wage 
= 6 annas a day and men 7; the dearness allowance was 9 annas for 

th. 

Several Asian countries have already begun to apply the principle 
of equal pay for men and women, and its fairness has been recognised. 
In the following countries the principle has been sanctioned by law. 

The Constitution of the Union of Burma states that women have a 
right to the same pay as men for comparable work. In the People’s 
Republic of China the standing committee of the All-China Federation 
of Labour (Peking) published temporary regulations in 1949 concerning 
relations between workers and employers, which had been adopted by 
the National Conference on Trade Union Work held in July and August 
of the same year. These documents were model regulations and were 
to serve as a basis for local collective negotiations and were, in fact, 
used as such in a number of industrial and commercial centres. These 
regulations provided for the application of the principle of “ equal pay 
for equal work done with equal efficiency ”.5 From more recent informa- 


' Economic and Social Status of Women Workers in India, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
2 Ceylon Labour Gazette, Vol. II, No. 2, Feb. 1951, pp. 4-5. 
3 Tbid., No. 10, Oct. 1951, p. 38. 


4M. Suari1: Pakistan Labour Year Book, 1952 (Pakistan Labour Publications, Karachi, 
1952), p. 57. 


5 Cf. I.L.0. : Industry and Labour, Vol. III, No. 5, 1 Mar. 1950, p. 172. 
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tion it reer me that the principle of equal pay is being applied in 


the national industrial undertakings. 

In India the principle has been sanctioned by the Constitution, 
accepted by the Central Pay Commission and the Fair Wages Committee 
and incorporated in the Fair Wages Bill presented in 1950. The a 
is also taken into account, either implicitly or explicitly, in a number 
of awards of arbitration tribunals, as regards basic wages at least, and 
is applied, though rather irregularly, by the Minimum Wages Board.* 

In Japan the Labour Standard Law (No. 49) of 1947 forbids discrimi- 
nation based on sex in the matter of wages, and wage scales are being 
established on the basis of a classification of employments irrespective 
of sex. A number of ministerial circulars sent to the regional offices of 
the Ministry of Labour have insisted on this point on several occasions 
in an effort to put the legislative measures into effect. However, 
the application - a general law on the subject is meeting with many 
difficulties, and the statistics, though not very clear, show that the 
principle of equal pay is still far from being generally applied. Thus in 
October 1952 the general average of women’s wages was 45.7 per cent. 
of the average paid to men.* This discrepancy is due in some measure 
to cuts applied to women’s wages. 

A general law in the Philippines*, the Woman and Child Labour 
Law (No. 679), lays down that equal — shall be paid to men and 
women for equal or similar work, and the Minimum Wage Law (No. 602) 
of 1951, establishes minimum rates regardless of sex. A government 
survey was recently carried out in the public services to classify types 
of employment and to apply the principle of equal remuneration. However, 
it is difficult to assess to what degree this principle is actually applied 
in —— enterprises, where its application is reported to be meeting 
with some resistance. 

There are also many countries in which the remuneration of public 
officials, including teachers, is fixed without regard to sex.§ 


Premature application on a large scale of the principle of equal 
remuneration could no doubt have reactions on female labour that are 
difficult to foresee. In countries where there is abundant manpower 
and underemployment is serious, a sudden increase in women’s wages 
would entail the risk of a reduction in the demand for female labour. 
That is why the authorities have adopted a cautious attitude. In any 
event, although there are not sufficient data to estimate the effects on 
the labour market with any accuracy, there is no doubt that the exist- 
ence of a comparatively poorly paid labour force, which is tending to 
increase ®, contributes to the depression of wages. Moreover, these 
distinctions between men’s and women’s wages often limit female 
labour to employment for which it is not physically suitable ; in other 


1 See Women of China (Peking, Foreign Languages Press, Dec. 1953), p. 3. 

2 Economic and Social Status of Women Workers in India, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 

% Ministry of Labour, Women’s and Minors’ Bureau, Japan: The Statistical Outlook 
on Japanese Women Workers (1952), pp. 10-11. 
pres The Republic of the Philippines has ratified the Equal Remuneration Convention, 

5 In India women teachers in certain states even receive slightly higher remuneration 
than men, mainly owing to the difficulties encountered in recruiting female personnel. 
Cf. Government of India, Ministry of Education : Education of Women and Girls in India, 
Publication No, 120 (1952). 
* See “ Women’s Employment in Asian Countries”, loc. cit. 
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words, they encourage a division of labour that is not always economic- 
ally justified. Furthermore, female labour suffers particularly from 
certain conditions (the inferior social status of women, lack of education 
and vocational training, lack of social services, insufficient housing, etc.) 
that hinder the application of this principle of equal pay. Nevertheless, 
the efforts made to turn the theory of equal remuneration into practice 
are not by any means to be ignored. 


SPECIAL SERVICES FOR FEMALE LABOUR PROBLEMS 


It is now some years since Asian countries began to set up official 
services specialising in the special problems of women workers. Most 
of them deal with the problems of both women and young workers. The 
question arises whether some of the difficulties met by these services, 
apart from the lack of funds and qualified personnel, are not due to the 
—— they have to divide their attention between both categories of 
workers. 

The duties of these bodies vary from one country to another. It 
would appear that in one country welfare and heaith problems are 
more keenly felt, in another the problem of the application of labour 
legislation, and in a third the necessity to have a combined and con- 
tinuous study of all problems concerning female labour. 

In Burma, for example, a Woman and Child Welfare Board was 
founded in 1947 to deal with questions ing health and welfare 
a protection, organisation of créches, medical services, ey. 

n India a department of the Ministry of Labour at Mysore is responsible 
for the welfare of women workers and labour inspection wherever they 
are employed. In the states of Madras and Rajasthan there are also 
services attached to the Ministry of Labour to deal particularly with 
certain aspects of female labour. 

In the Philippines a section for women and young workers attached 
to the labour inspectorate supervises the enforcement of the law regard- 
ing women’s conditions of work and advises on any amendments that 
may ap necessary. 

In Japan a Women and Young Workers’ Office, which has no 
executive functions, lays down and interprets labour legislation concern- 
ing these two categories of workers, advises the Labour Standards Office 
on the application of the legislation and regulations in force and recom- 
mends suitable amendments. It also undertakes research, provides 
information and ensures liaison and co-ordination between other govern- 
ment services, so that any action they take will really be in the interests 
of women workers. The Office also keeps in close touch with the women’s 
organisations and trade unions and helps in many ways to keep public 
opinion informed on the situation of women workers as well as on the 
progress achieved in this field. 

A number of recent events further show that icular attention 
is ap paid to all aspects of female labour. The Indian Labour Confer- 
ence of 1954 included the question of women’s work in its agenda at 
the suggestion of the Indian National Trade Union Congress, and a 
general study of the situation of women workers was carried out for 
the purpose by the Ministry of Labour.’ The discussion at the Conference 
showed the interdependence of all aspects of women’s work.? The 





1 Cf. Economic and Social Status of Women Workers in India, op. cit. 
2 See Documents, Indian Labour Conference, 13th Session, Mysore, 1954. 
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Indonesian Minister of Social Affairs, after having held an in into 
the situation of women workers, particularly those of the middle classes, 
decided to institute a special service to undertake systematically the 
action that the inquiry shown to be necessary and also to ensure 
the co-operation of the organisations concerned. 

It is clear from an analysis of the problems and achievements that 
concerted action will be required if the female labour situation in Asia 
is to be improved. As social policies develop in Asia and the importance 

_of female labour becomes more apparent, the necessity is arising for a 
special study of such labour and for co-ordinated action to improve 
women woemead’ conditions. These conditions have specific charac- 
teristics in each Asian country and although it is out of the question to 
examine them independently of the general economic, social and 
historic conditions of the country concerned, it is all the more necessary 
for a single agency to concentrate its activities on studying the steps 
to be taken in this field. It should study the actual living and working 
conditions, the volume and division of female labour and the preparation 
of co-ordinated programmes of action to meet the real needs of women 
workers as well as those of the national economy. The data essential 
for a thorough inquiry into these problems are still too often lacking 
and where they exist are practically always fragmentary and scattered 
among other inquiries regarding labour in general. As matters stand 
at present, only very loose approximations seem to be possible on this 
subject in Asian countries. 

y keeping in close touch with the labour inspectorate and employ- 
ment services on the one hand, and the trade unions and women’s 
organisations on the other, the central service would benefit by their 
experience and their direct knowledge of women’s living and working 
conditions and could, in return, take more constructive action. Such a 
service could also stimulate the initiative of public services in various 
ways (vocational training, placement, labour legislation, co-operatives 
and welfare and health services), so that the necessary action may be 
taken and blended harmoniously with measures of a general nature. 

This service could also contribute to the formation of public opinion 
by making it conscious—through publications and other means—of the 
situation, the progress and the urgent problems concerning female 
labour, thus making for an atmosphere favourable to action. ‘tf public 
opinion is aware of the importance of female labour and of the needs 
of women workers it can in return greatly facilitate the task of the 
authorities and organisations concerned. Finally, such a service could 
also be given executive powers, according to the national or local 
circumstances. 

It may be recalled here that a meeting of experts on women’s work 
held in 1951 under the auspices of the I.L.O. suggested that it would 
be advisable to draw the attention of governments to the usefulness of 
studying the composition and the characteristics of the female labour 
force with a view to action according to a general plan and to the neces- 
sity for assigning this work to some government agency. 


1 Cf, I.L.O. : Industry and Labour, Vol. VII, No. 3, 1 Feb. 1952, p. 90. 
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UmratH, H. European Labour Movement and Housing. Brussels, European 

Regional Secretariat of the I.C.F.T.U., 1953. 102 pp. 

The problem of workers’ housing has emerged as one of the foremost 
social problems in the -war world, and it was to be expected that Euro- 
pean trade unions would take an active interest in national housing problems 
with a view to obtaining better housing and community facilities as soon as 

ible. An example of this interest is the trade union declaration regard- 
ing social housing in Western Europe ~~ by the European Housing 
Conference organised by the Euro egional Organisation of the 
I.C.F.T.U. in Paris in February 1952.1 What was not perhaps so much 
expected was the active role taken by the unions in helping to provide 
workers with better housing. The list of practical trade union accomplish- 
ments recounted by Mr. Umrath is most impressive. 

The principal form of trade union activity in the housing field is the 
housing co-operative, through which large-scale building operations had 
already been achieved long before the war in Denmark, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland. In Sweden the trade union movement formed in 
1924 a national “ Tenants’ Saving Fund and Building Society”, which 
functions as a general savings bank and as the central planning and financing 
office of local societies throughout the country. In the national office some 
600 architects, engineers, town planners, accountants, administrators and 
finance experts work under five general managers. The general direction 
of the national organisation is under the control of an administrative council 
of 17 members chosen by the convention of local building societies. By 
eliminating profits on land purchase, construction, sales and administration, 
savings of about 25 per cent. in monthly costs were secured, which made a 
return of about 7 per cent. on the members’ we 3p oe Another interesting 
feature is the well-known Swedish system of “ self-help” construction 
(Egnaham programme), which enables persons who are willing to contribute 
part of their spare time to house-building to provide their 10 per cent. share 
of the cost by their own labour. 

Another trade union effort that is worthy of emulation in other countries 
is the now famous Schleswig-Holstein aay =e in Germany, an undertaking 
financed primarily by the United States Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration, and in which the German trade unions played a leading role. This 
project involved the construction of 10,000 dwelling unite in 1949-51, pri- 
marily for the settlement of refugees, on the condition that building costs 
would be substantially reduced by the use of the most efficignt methods of 
production and organisation. It was agreed to build only a limited number 
of standard types of houses and apartments. Country-wide \competitions 
were held for the supply of building components, and existing non-profit 
housing associations were the builders and prospective owners. The Co- 
operative Wholesale Society served as a cen purchasing! agency and 
became one of the decisive factors in the effort to lower building costs. 
Through large-scale operations the average cost per house was approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. less than that of the normal social housing programme 
of Schleswig-Holstein. 

The Standing Housing Committee of the E.R.O./I.C.F.T.U. has per- 
formed a real public service in making this interestingly written study 
available to the general reader, and the trade union movement is to be 
congratulated on its efforts and leadership in this field. 


Manpower. 


Arsous, A. G. Selection for Industrial Leadership. Cape Town, London, 
New York, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1953. 180 pp. 
30s. 

This detailed account of research work undertaken by the National 

Institute for Personnel Research has been published in association with the 


1 A note on this conference appeared in I.L.0.: Industry and Labour, Vol. VII, No. 10, 
15 May 1952, p. 392. 
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South African Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. The experi- 
ment, which was carried out in a large industrial establishment in South 
Africa, concerns the validation of selection tests first developed by the 
British War Office in its officer selection scheme. The War Office procedures, 
which were also used in the United States army and tried in several units of 
the Commonwealth troops, were never properly validated. Up to now, 
therefore, the War Office Selection Board procedure has been judged 
mostly upon the basis of the judgment of those concerned and the various 
bodies using the test procedure. 

After introductory notes concerning the history of the development of 
the War Office Selection Board procedures and of the literature available, 
the author describes the tests as used in the industrial establishment, the 
application of the test battery, the validation study carried out, the operat- 
ing characteristics of the final test battery, the net gains of test battery 
selection, its wider application and the procedure used for the screening of 
applicants. The final chapter contains some general conclusions. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, United States. The Skilled Labor Force. A Study 
of Census Data of the Craftsman Population of the United States, 1870- 
1950. Technical Bulletin No. T-140, April 1954. iii+50 pp.+table. 
45 cents. 

This pamphlet brings together census data relating to the section of the 
labour force defined as “ skilled”. The subjects treated include the defini- 
tion of skilled and semi-skilled workers, trends in the development of the 
skilled labour force, the geographical, occupational, industrial and age 
distribution of skilled workers, their educational levels, annual income and 
seasonality of employment, and working status (self-employed, wage and 
salary earners, government employed). The publication is amply illustrated 
with graphs and tables. 


MUMENTHALER, Max. Die Arbeitsmarktpolitik des Kantons Basel-Stadt 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Zwischenkriegszeit. Basle, Volks- 
druckerei Aesch, 1953. 163 pp. 

This thesis is concerned with employment market policy as identified 
and analysed on the basis of a study of a local employment market. It was 
prpens with special reference to the period between the two wars. After 
a definition of employment market policy and the identification of its 
determinant factors in a specific employment market (the city of Basle), 
a review is made of the existing employment market organisation, the 
development of market analysis and forecasting services, measures to 
increase the mobility of manpower, both occupational and geographical, 
and special arrangements for increasing employment security through either 
restricting the supply of manpower or shifting the demand for it. Public 
works and the encouragement of private investment and consumption are 
other measures dealt with. 


SIEBRECHT, V. (compiled by). Die Vorschriften tiber Arbeitsvermitilung 
und Arbeitsmarktpolitik einschliesslich Berufsberatung, Berufsfirderung, 
Arbeitsbeschaffung und verwandter Sachgebiete. Stuttgart, Forkel-Verlag, 
1954. 

This volume brings together the legislation relating to employment 
service organisation in the Federal Republic of Germany. The laws laying 
down the statutory basis of the employment service and governing its mani- 
fold activities have been classified under a series of subject headings and 
appear in loose-leaf form so as to facilitate keeping the collection up to date 
and to permit its use as a reference book. The headings include the following : 
basic laws and organisation ; placement in employment ; vocational guidance 
and employment market omy (general and for special categories, such as 
young persons, the disabled, evacuees and expellees) ; encouragement of 
workers’ mobility (both occupational and geographical) ; relief work pro- 
grammes ; international employment market relations ; private employment 
agencies ; and the employment of women. Consideration is also given to 
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international standards and yt Reem in the field of employment service 
m 


organisation, e.g. the I.L.O. i oy Service Convention, 1948, and 
the decision of the Council o e Organisation for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation governing the employment of nationals of member 
countries, etc. 


Migration. 

Ai ALBRECHT, Gerhard. With the assistance of H.-W. BrEHNKE and 
R. BurRcHARD. Die wirtschaftliche Eingliederung der Heimatvertriebenen 
in Hessen. Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. Gesellschaft fiir 
Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften, Neue Folge, Band 7/II. Berlin, 
Duncker & Humblot, 1954. 184 pp. 

This volume is the second of a second series of studies dealing with the 
problem of German refugees and expellees. The author has chosen as the 
subject for detailed study the integration within the economy of the Land 
of Hesse of refugees and expellees, who at the end of 1952 represented 17.3 
per cent. of the population of that territory. 

The book is in two parts. The first sets out the main features of the 
economic structure of Hesse and describes the influx of expellees, their geo- 
guar distribution in Hesse and the resettlement plans, both on the 
ederal level and on that of the Land (e.g. the model-plan of “ Schliichtern ”), 
The second part deals in detail with economic integration. It gives first 
numerous and interesting data on the integration of expellees who exercise 
a dependent activity. The author also examines the measures taken for 
creating independent activities, particularly agricultural settlement and the 
integration of displaced persons in industry and crafts, and reviews financial 
and social aspects relevant thereto. 

This important work is supplemented by a wealth of statistical data. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


BLEICKEN, Bleick von. Employee Training Handbook. A Guide for Train- 
ing by Operating Management. Foreword by Carl HEYEL. New York, 
Chicago, Conover-Mast Publications, Inc., 1953. xv+300 pp. 


A practical handbook for the guidance of management in employee 
training. The book is based on the concept that there is no industrial situa- 
tion with “ no training ”. Wherever work is being done at all, those doing 
it have learned to do it some way—even if only by the trial-and-error 
method of bruising their skin and cracking their knuckles. Thus “ there is 
either poor training or good training, and since in practically every enter- 
prise labour is still the biggest controllable cost, it behoves management to 
see that it employs good training rather than poor ”. 

The author gives detailed plans and practical suggestions for the prepa- 
ration of training plans, apprenticeship and on-the-job training of opera- 
tives, induction and orientation training and the training of supervisory 
personnel. There are also general chapters on the scope of training, opinion 
surveys, training methods and aids to teaching and other items of import- 
ance to a successful training programme. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, United States. “ Older” Women as Office Workers. 
Training Programs in Four Cities. Facts on “ Older” Women in 
Relation to Office Work. Bulletin No. 248. Washington, 1953. viii+ 
64 pp. 25 cents. 

Part I of this report describes four successful experiments in solving 
the problem of the shortage of typists, stenographers and other office workers 
by retraining mature or older women of from 35-64 years with a residual 
skill. Training programmes were established in Cleveland and Denver in 
1952 through community action ; an experiment in training such women 
was started in 1952 by a private welfare ny A ; a training course for 
women was organised in 1950 by a private bank, for it own part-time work 
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schedule. Through the above-mentioned short-time training courses the 
older women trainees have not only regained their skill and built up their 
morale and self-confidence, but also secured employment. Part II of this 
report gives factual information on the employment of women in office work. 


ECKLESIASTIKDEPARTEMENTET, Sweden. Yrkesutbildningen. Betdnkande av 

1952 drs yrkesutbildningssakkunniga. Stockholm, 1954. 466 pp. 

A report of a Royal Commission appointed by the Ministry of Education 
dealing with the future of vocational training under Sweden’s new educa- 
tional system. The report discusses the link between general education and 
vocational training, and the organisation and administration of vocational 
training and makes extensive recommendations for the development, 
reorganisation and expansion of the existing vocational training system. 


Lurin, Léopold. Guide pratique des écoles techniques et des professions. 
Ecoles libres. Brussels, Editions Newart, S.C., 1953. viii+110 pp. 45 
Belgian francs. 

This guide, which is intended for young people, contains a list of the 
official and private vocational guidance institutions in Belgium, with notes 
on the various sections in each institution, conditions of entry, and the 
diplomas and certificates conferred. It includes also a list of occupations, 
with notes on the institutions offering preparation for each occupation. 
This work is to be supplemented by a guide to official technical schools. 


Conditions of Work. 


Divier, G. Les systémes de suggestions : Comment assurer leur réussite dans 
les entreprises. Paris, Editions Travail et Maitrise, 1953. 108 pp. 

This interesting booklet contains a brief analysis of systems of sugges- 
tions as a means of improving work methods, reducing costs and contributing 
to the welfare and safety of workers in an undertaking. It shows that the 
systematic encouragement of suggestions by workers may not only reap 
economic rewards for the undertaking and the person concerned but may 
also help to reduce the monotony of work routines, increase interest and 
initiative in the work and generally improve relations and confidence within 
an undertaking. 

Practical information is presented on methods of launching a system of 
suggestions, the preparatory measures necessary, the role of supervisors, 
works committees and staff delegates, and on procedures for the evaluation 
and application of the suggestions made. Various methods of rewarding 
suggestions are discussed in detail. 

The booklet draws illustrative material from industrial practice in a 
number of large enterprises in France and elsewhere. It is see mainly 
on documentation collected by the Centre de Formation et de Perfection- 
nement, an organisation in Paris specialising in training supervisors and 
foremen in work simplification and other techniques. 


ENTE NAZIONALE PREVENZIONE INFORTUNI (E.N.P.I.). Primo convegno 
nazionale per la sicurezza del lavoro nelle miniere. Aiti. Indetto dall 
ENPI e dal INAIL sotto il patronato dei ministri per |’industria e = 
il lavoro. (Cagliari, settembre, 1952.) Rome, Edizioni CIAS-ENPI, 
1954. 237 pp. 


Social Security. 


ASSOCIATION DES CAISSES D’ALLOCATIONS FAMILIALES (VERENIGING DER 
KASSEN VOOR GEZINSVERGOEDINGEN). journée d’étude sur le théme 
“ Allocations Familiales et Dénatalité”. Brussels, 1953. 98 pp. 


J INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE PReEvisi6n. Los seguros sociales en Espatia de 
1936 a 1950. Informe sobre las actividades y resultados de la gestién del 
Instituto Nacional de Previsiédn. Madrid, 1953. 220 pp. 
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The Spanish social security system has nearly half a century of history 
behind it, and bears in its structure the evidence of the changes in principles 
and practices that have emerged during its growth ; it is now a very complex 
organisation, of which the National Provident Institution is the head and co- 
ordinating organ. The present report on the evolution of the system will 
help the student towards an understanding of the system and its achieve- 
ments, particularly in the field of medical care; for further studies he 
may consult the bibliography of some 350 official publications of the Institute. 


PovILLot, Pierre-J. Assurances sociales agricoles. Paris, Librairies tech- 
niques, Librairie de la Cour de Cassation, 1953. 153 pp. 

This is a systematic exposition of the law and regulations governing the 
special scheme of social insurance for agricultural workers in France. Such 
a handbook is peseneny necessary in the case of this scheme, since its 
basic law dates from 1935, and there have been many amendments. 


SERBEIN, Oscar N. Paying for Medical Care in the United States. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1953. xxiv+543 pp. $7. 


Living Conditions, 


Breese, Gerald, and Wuiteman, Dorothy E. (editors). An Approach to 
Urban Planning. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1953. 
ix+147 pp. $2. 

A symposium Fe distinguished group of experts, including Hugh R. 
Pomeroy, Norman Williams, Jr., Charles K. Agle, C. McKim Norton and 
Walter H. Blucher, designed to shed light on the complex problems arising 
from the haphazard growth of urban areas in the United States. The empha- 
sis is on a down-to-earth consideration of selected basic principles and on 


the implications of existing policies and rem in the light of eme 
trends. This symposium will be useful for interested laymen, — 
officials and students of urban affairs. 


FEDERATION NATIONALE DU BATIMENT, France. 240.000 logements par an. 

Paris, 1953. 134 pp. 

This report prepared by the National Federation of Building (employers’ 
association) enbantane critically the post-war housing record in France and 
offers a programme covering economic, financial, administrative and building 
materials aspects for increasing the yearly construction of houses from 
120,000 in 1952 to 240,000 in 1956. Evolutionary changes are, in the view 
of the Federation, no longer sufficient ; rather a veritable revolution in 
ideas and methods is required to resolve the mounting housing crisis. In 
particular, this involves totally different policies with respect to such matters 
as financing, rents, cost reduction, decentralisation, equipment, materials, 
manpower and mortgage legislation. Of these, the two most important 
policies are monetary stability and the raising of rents to levels that will 
yield an economic rent. 


HovusING AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY, United States. Construction Financ- 
ing for Home Builders. Washington, 1953. xvi+128 pp. 70 cents. 
One of the reasons why the United States house-building industry has 

been able to produce consistently more than 1 million dwelling units a 
year is to be found in the financial facilities that assist the builder in his 
operations. This practical manual describes various types of credit facilities 
available for different types of construction. Countries wishing to stimulate 
private housing will be particularly interested in the detailed descriptions 
of financial procedures and the reproduction of forms employed. 


MINISTRY OF SociAL AFFAIRS, Egypt. The Housing Problem in Egypt. 
Cairo, Press of the Ministry of Guidance, 1954. 19 pp. 
Describes briefly the housing programme of the Egyptian Government 
for 1954 and includes housing designs of a number of projects. 
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Agriculture. 


Hazari, R. K. Foreword by Sir Manilal Nanavati. The Economics of Estate 
Farming. A Plea for Agro-Industry. Bombay, Indian Society of Agri- 
cultural Economics, 1954. xii+73 pp. 3 rupees. 

A useful reminder that the estate farm may in certain circumstances 
be a more efficient way of furthering economic development than small- 
scale low-income peasant farming. 


Koenic, Nathan. A Comprehensive Agricultural Program for Puerto Rico. 
Washington, De ent of Agriculture, in co-operation with the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 1953. xii+299 pp. $1.75. 


The author characterises this report as a “study of problems of people 
and their land in an area where both people and land have long been under- 
employed and also undernourished”. In the first two chapters he summar- 
ises the essential characteristics of the people and the land and then pro- 
ceeds to discuss in some detail the principal problems and policies relating 
to agriculture. The final chapter stresses the need for full co-operation 
among government agencies and the people if the desired aims are to be 
achieved. The two introductory chapters and those dealing with potentials 
of agricultural production and land and tax policies are of particular interest. 


PoBLETE Troncoso, Moisés. La economia agraria de América latina y el 
trabajador campesino. Santiago de Chile, Editorial Universitaria, 1953. 
314 pp. 

This work studies the situation of Latin American farm workers in the 
agrarian structure of the different countries in the area. After describing 
the economic foundations of this structure in his opening chapter, the author 
goes on to consider the various factors that govern the living and working 
conditions of the Latin American rural population. There are sections 
on wages, food, housing, education, legal and social problems and social 
security in Latin American agriculture. International action in this sphere 
is the subject of a number of well-considered comments, which, together 
with the conclusions of the author, make of this book an interesting work of 
reference. 


Co-operation. 


_/ BOMBAY PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTE. Fifty Years of Co-operation. 
Golden Jubilee Souvenir, 1904-54. Bombay, 1954. vi+300 pp. 10 rupees. 

Among the steps taken by the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the Indian Co-operative Move- 
ment was the publication of the present book. The first part provides a 
retrospective view of the ebb and flow of the movement against the back- 
ground of the changing social and economic conditions during the period. 
The second part contains an examination of various problems such as agri- 
cultural credit and marketing, rural and urban co-operatives and co-opera- 
tive administration and education. The role of the co-operative movement 
in the future social and economic development of the country is outlined 
in the concluding article. A useful bibliography of works on co-operation 
is included. 


Moura, Valdiki. Dez faces do mundo (Suécia, Dinamarca, Holanda, Bélgica, 
Suiga, Iidlia, Franga, Inglaterra, Espanha e Portugal). Uma visdo da 
terra e da gente. Aspectos do movimento cooperativo. Rio de Janeiro, Casa 
do Estudante do Brasil, 1953. 606 pp. 
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A great deal has been talked about the economic recovery of 
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THE ECONOMIC RECORD 


Published half-yearly in May and November 
The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 


PartiaL Contents, May, 1954: 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
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III. 


134 pages 


Vocational Guidance in France 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 39 


In recent years there has been a very rapid development of 


vocational guidance services in France. State subsidies to vocational 
guidance centres have risen from 367,500 francs in 1934 to 600 million 
francs in 1952. The present study gives an account of the organisation 
and methods of work of the different services. 


CONTENTS 
Part I, ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Guidance Services for Young Persons. 
Guidance Services for Adults. 


Auxiliary Services. The University Educational and Occupational Statistics 
and Documentation Office, the school psychology services, the observation 
centres of the reformatory department, guidance services for disabled young 
persons, the National Labour Research and Vocational Guidance Institute, 
the Vocational Psychology Study and Research Centre, the Vocational 
Supervisors’ Training Institute, the National Centre for Scientific Research, 
the Laboratory for Applied Psychology and the Laboratory for Child 
Psychology, selection and guidance services attached to state technical 
undertakings, guidance or selection centres administered by occupational 
associations, special services for North Africans, special services for the 
guidance and placement of immigrants and refugees. 


Part II. Mernops or VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 
Occupational and Employment Information. Knowledge of trades and pro- 
fessions, vocational training facilities, the employment situation and prospects. 


Personal Guidance. Collection of information prior to interview, interviews, 
conclusions drawn from personal examination. 


Collective Guidance. 


VII. Follow-up. 
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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
69 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and 
of labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The Internationa! Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is 
the executive council of the Organisation. 


The Internationa] Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention, the government is bound to apply it. 

On the operational side, the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 




















INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR OFFICE 





Catalogues and publications may be obtained at the following addresses : 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Geneva, Switzerland (“ Interlab Genéve ” ; 


Tel. 326200 and 32 80 20). 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE (Liaison Office with the United Nations), 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. (“ Interlabor Newyorkny ” ; Tel. OXford 7-0150). 
(Limited distribution only ; orders for publications in the United States should be addressed to the Washington Office.) 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Canada : Mr. V. C. PHELAN, 2nd floor, 95 Rideau 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario (“Interlab Ottawa”, 
Tel. 3-9182). 

France : Mrs. A. Jounaux, 205 Boulevard Saint- 
Germain, Paris, VII® (“Interlab Paris”; Tel. 
Littré 92-02 and 92-03). 

Germany (Federal Republic) : Mr. F. G. Ses, 
Internationales Arbeitsamt, Zweigamt, Bonn 
(“ Interlab Bonn”; Tel. Bad Godesberg 2322). 


India : Mr. V. K. R. Menon, 1-Mandi House, 


Italy : Mr. G. Gattoneg, Villa Aldobrandini, 
28 Via Panisperna, Rome (“ Interlab Roma” ; 
Tel. 68 43 34). 


United Kingdom : Mr. Frank Picxrorp, 38-39 
Parliament Street, London, S.W.1 (“ Interlab 
London”; Tel. Whitehall 1437). 


United States : Mr. W. Thacher Winstow, 1262 
New Hampshire Avenue N.W., Washington 6, 


New Delhi (“ Interlab New Delhi” Tel. 45431 D.C. (“Interlab Washington”; Tel. District 
and 475 67). 7-8736). 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Australia : Mr. Ian G. SHarp, Department of 
Labour and National Service, 125 Swanston Street, 
Melbourne, C.1, Victoria (“ Sharp Colabour Mel- 
bourne ” ; Tel. FA 8750). 


Austria : Dr. Josef Hammert, Bundesministe- 
rium fiir Soziale Verwaltung, Stubenring 1, Regie- 
rungsgebadude, Vienna. 

Brazil: Mr. Pericles pz Souza MonrTeEIRo, 
Ministério do Trabalho, 2° andar, sala 216, 
Avenida Pres. Antonio Carlos, Rio de Janeiro 
(“Interlab Rio de Janeiro”; Tel. 42-0455). 


: Mr, A. Mintcuerr, Director of the 
Labour Protection Department, 10 Rue Positano, 
Sofia, 
Ceylon : Mr. M. RajaAnayaGam, Department of 
Labour, P.O. Box No. 575, Colombo 3. 
Czechoslovakia : Mr. Jiti Fiscner, Statni kni- 
hovna spoleéenskych ved, Horska 3, Prague II. 
Egypt : Mr. A. El Maracui, 59 Rue Treize, 
Maadi, Cairo. 
Greece : Mr. E. A. Mazaracui, 51 Rue Patriarche 
Joachim, Athens. 
Iran : Mr. Habib Naricy, Av. Keyvan, Hech- 
matdowle, Teheran (“ Interlab Teheran”; Tel. 
39002). 
Ireland : Mr. R. J. P. MortisHep, Tigin, Killiney, 
Dublin (Tel. Dun Laoghaire 8 43 92), 


Israel : Mr. David Krivine, Ministry of Labour, 
Jerusalem. 


Japan : Mr. Toru Ocisuima, c/o Chuo Rodo 
Kaikan, 6-gochi, Shiba-Koen, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
(“Interlab Tokyo”). 


Lebanon : Mr. Joseph Donato, Directeur du 
Département des Affaires sociales, Boite Postale 
2306, Beyrouth (“ Interlab Beyrouth ”). 


Netherlands : Mr. T. M. Pettinxuor, Ministerie 
van Sociale Zaken, 73 Zeestraat, The Hague 
(“Soza The Hague”; Tel. 180-040). 


Norway : Mr. K. Satvesen, c/o Det Kongelige 
Sosialdepartement, Oslo (“ Interlab Oslo ”). 
Pakistan : Mr. Muhammad Astam, Room No. 8, 


Block No. 17, Pakistan Secretariat Hutments, 
near Chief Court, Karachi (“ Interlab Karachi ”). 


Philippines : Mr. Juan L. Lantinc, Court of 
Industrial Relations, Manila (“Interlab Manila”), 
Syria : Mr. Ihsan JouxHapar, Direction géné- 
rale du Travail, Ministére de l’Economie natio- 
nale, Damas. 


Turkey : Professor Fadil Hakki Sur, Ankara 
Hukuk Fakiiltesi, Ankara (“ Interlab Ankara ”). 


Union of South Africa : Major-General F. L. 
A. BucHanan, “Clarmondell”, The Willows, 
Private Bag, Silverton, Pretoria (Tel. 39637). 


Also from Correspondents in Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela 
Agents for the Sale of Publications 
Australia : Messrs. H. A. Goddard Pty., Ltd., 255a George Street, Sydney. 


United Kingdom : George Allen and Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London W.C.1 
(International Labour Review) ; Staples Press Limited, 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1 (Studies and Reports and Year Book of Labour Statistics). 


Catalogues and specimen copies sent free on request. Apart from subscriptions and orders, all correspond- 
ence concerning the publications (requests for injormation, suggestions, etc.) should be addressed to the 


International Labour Office in Geneva (Editorial Division). 









































